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For  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal. 

Testing  Boilers  by  Hydrostatic  Pres- 
sure. 


Mr.  Editor: 
he  above  is  the  caption  of  a 
very  important  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  engineers,  and 
those  who  use  and  own  steam  boilers. 
The  United  States  government  have 
had  a  law  passed  and  in  operation 
since  1852  for  the  testing  of  boilers 
for  steamboats  by  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure, and  also  for  the  examination  of 
engineers  touching  their  qualifica- 
tions and  fitness  for  the  responsible 
duties  they  have  to  perform.  This 
is  all  very  good  and  very  proper,  es- 
pecially the  examination  of  the  en- 
gineers, and  we  may  safely  say  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  this  class  of  engineers  ever 
since  the  law  went  into  operation ; 


and  we  may  also  say  that  there  is 
room  for  still  further  improvement  in 
this  direction. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I 
stood  before  what  I  then  considered 
the  august  body  of  inspectors,  to  be 
tried  in  a  crucible,  to  test  my  metal 
and  see  if  I  was  a  fit  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  engines  of  a  sea-going 
steamship.  My  expectations  were 
that  I  should  be  questioned  on  some 
abstruse  theories,  mingled,  perhaps, 
with  a  little  practice,  but  I  was  some- 
what disappointed  as  to  the  manner 
of  examination ;  and  the  last  time  I 
was  examined  I  found  myself  rather 
examining  the  inspector  than  being 
examined  myself. 

A  little  story  in  regard  to  examin- 
ing engineers  may  not  be  amiss  here. 
A  certain  Mr.  M.,  chief-engineer  of 
the  "  S.  S."  came  into  the  inspector's 
office  late  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  desired  to  have  his  license  re- 
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newed,  and  stated  that  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  as  he  sailed  that  afternoon  for 
Aspinwall.     "Very  well,"   said   Mr. 
Inspector,  "you  are  aware,  Mr.  M., 
that  I  have  the  authority  to  ask  any 
questions  I  may  see  fit  to  ask  ?"     "All 
right,"'  said  Engineer  M.,  "go  on  and 
ask  them  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I 
am  in  a  hurry."     The  inspsctor  then 
put  a  series  of  questions  to  Mr.  M., 
all   of  which    were    answered    in   a 
rough,  blunt  manner,  characteristic 
of  Engineer  M.,  but   correctly,  and 
his   certificate   was   made    out    and 
handed  to  him.     He  then  turned  to 
go  and  got  as  far  as  the  door  when  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and 
he  stopped  and  said:     "  Mr.  Inspec- 
tor, I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion."    "  Very    well,"    said   Mr.    In- 
spector;   "go   on   and    ask    it,   but 
be    brief,  for   /   am    in    a    hurry." 
"  Then,"  said  Mr.  M.,  "  suppose  you 
were  running  a  propeller's  engine  at 
full  speed  and  your  crank  pin  broke  ; 
what  would  you  do  in   that  case?" 
The  inspector  hung  down  his  head 
about  two  minutes  to  consider  what 
to  say;  then  he  looked  up,  and  was 
about  to  answer,  when  Mr.  Engineer 
M.   stopped  him,  saying  :     "  There, 
Mr.  Inspector,  you  need  not  answer 
it  now,  for  the  engine  would   be  all 
gone  to  h — 1  by  this  time."     He  then 
shut  the  door  and  walked  off,  having 
taught  the  inspector  that  actions,  not 
words,  were  most  necessary  for  an 
engineer  in  a  case  of  emergency. 
But  boilers  are  not  as  pliable  as 


men,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  tam- 
pered with  without   showing     it  in 
some  shape.     The  United  States  law 
requires  that  the  boilers  should   be 
tested  by  hydrostatic  pressure  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  more  than  the 
steam  pressure  required  to  drive  the 
engines.     As,  for  instance,  a  boiler 
that  drives  the  load  well  with  fifty 
pounds  of  steam  must  be  subjected 
to  a  pressure  of  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  boiler  may  be  able  to  bear  fifty 
pounds  very  easily,  but  not  seventy- 
five  pounds.     Therefore  the  test  will 
injure  the  boiler,  and  the  law  that  is 
framed  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  overreaches   itself,  and  is, 
therefore,  worse  than  no  law  at  all. 
The   same  law,  or   nearly  so,  is  in 
force  in   the    States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  some  other  States. 
The  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  a  fraud   on   the  people  who   own 
boilers.     In  the  first  place  it  seemed 
to  strike  more  at  the  pockets  of  the 
boiler  owners  than  to  assure  the  safe- 
ty of  their  boilers.     First,  all  boilers 
were  required  to  have  put  on  them  a 
"low-water  detector,"  and  only  such 
a  one  as  the  chief  inspector  should 
approve  of,  and  none  would  be  ap- 
proved unless  there  was  a  certain  per 
eentage  for  the  approval.     The  lock- 
up   safety-valve   was    also   enforced, 
subject  to  the  same  approval  and  the 
same   conditions.     Thus   the   whole 
thing  was  a  money-making  scheme. 
In  time  the  low-water  detector  was 
stricken  from  the  law,  then  a  year 
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following  the  lock-up  safety-valve, 
and  now  the  law  stands  simply  on 
the  merits  of  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure test,  which  is  in  reality  no  test 
at  all.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
law  for  a  proper-sized  boiler  to  do  a 
given  quantity  of  work,  nor  is  there 
any  provision  foi  the  proper  size  of  a 
good  common  safety-valve;  neither 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  proper 
size  of  pump  to  supply  the  boiler 
with  water ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  there  any 
thing  else  that  insures  safety  in  the 
boiler  from  damage  of  any  kind, 
neither  in  the  size,  pipes,  pumps, 
valves,  or  anything  connected  with 
it.  And  thus  the  law  stands.  The 
first  section  of  the  law  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  an  Inspector-in- 
Chief,  who  shall  be  a  suitable  per- 
son— and  the  first  one  appointed  was 
a  teacher  in  a  school,  who  knew 
nothing  of  a  steam  boiler,  and  the 
second,  and  present  incumbent,  will 
never  set  the  North  Eiver  on  fire 
with  his  knowledge  of  steam  and 
steam  boilers. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  law  a  lit- 
tle farther,  and  we  find  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  any  mention  of  the  quality 
of  the  iron  or  the  kind  of  riveting ; 
nor  can  we  find  one  word  as  to  how 
a  boiler  is  to  be  braced.  Although 
I  was  a  deputy  inspector  myself,  I 
failed  to  find  anything  in  the  law 
that  I  could  say  was  just  or  right. 
The  deputy  who  took  my  place  was 
a  common  laborer  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  and  knew  as  much 


about  a  boiler  as  the  boiler  knew 
about  him.  So  that  both  the  law 
and  those  who  administer  it  are  dead 
letters  and  an  imposition  on  the 
public. 

The  following  table  will  give  the 
pressures  a  boiler  has  to  be  sub- 
jected to  in  the  hands  of  such  as  are 
appointed  to  do  it  for  a  pressure  of 
thirty  pounds  up  to  two  hundred  or 
more : 

Te  carry  30  lbs.  a  pressure  of  45  must  be  applied. 
40  "     "     «  60  " 


40 

50  " 

60  " 

70  " 

80  " 

90  " 

100  " 

110  " 

120  " 

130  " 

140  " 

150  " 

160  " 

170  " 

180  " 

190  " 

200  " 


60 

"  75  " 

"  90  " 

"  105  " 

"  120  " 

«'  135  " 

"  150  " 

"  165  '• 

"  180  " 

•'  195  " 

"  210  " 

"  225  " 

"  240  " 

"  255  " 

"  270  " 

"  285  " 

"  300  " 


Just  take  a  look  at  the  above  fig- 
ures and  see  if  there  is  any  justice 
in  the  crowding  a  third  more  pres- 
sure than  the  boiler  is  required  to 
do  to  drive  the  load  upon  it.  When 
I  was  deputy  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  law,  but  many  times  it 
went  against  my  grain  to  apply  the 
test  on  boilers  that  I  knew  would 
not  bear  more  than  the  every-day 
load.  The  iron  in  a  boiler  is  like 
any  other  iron ;  it  can  be  strained 
by  testing;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  repairs  are  needed  soon 
after  the  te&ts  are  made,  especially 
when  made  by  an  ignoramus. 

In  my  next  I  will  endeavor  to 
show  the  strength  of  boilers,  and 
some   of  the  reasons  why  this   un- 
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reasonable  test  should  be  made.  I 
intended  doing  so  in  this  article,  but 
found  I  could  not  in  my  space,  and 
deemed  it  necessary  to  thus  explain 
the  laws  of  New  York.  I  will,  how- 
ever, relate  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  my  experience  as  boiler 
inspector — and  I  will  here  observe 
that  my  appearance  is  not  much  me- 
chanical, and  I  was  often  mistaken 
for  some  one  else.  On  this  occasion 
I  loitered  into  an  engine  room  in  a 
city  of  about  30,000,  and  on  the 
main  street,  and  "took  an  observa- 
tion." In  doing  so  I  of  course  en- 
countered the  engineer,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  glad  to  see  me,  be- 
cause he  expected  that  "  darned  in- 
spector." I  "  smiled  audibly,"  as 
Artemas  would  say,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  asking 
him  a  few  cjuestions  as  I  cast  my 
eyes  about,  when  I  observed  his  safe- 
ty valve,  and  inquired  how  that 
worked?  Well,  he  said,  when  he 
first  came  it  did  not  work  well,  be- 
cause every  time  he  had  a  good  fire 
on  it  would  leak ;  so  he  hung  some 
more  iron  on ;  then  it  did  not  leak 
so  much.  "And  now,"  he  says,  with 
great  pride,  "I  have  blocked  it 
down  and  it  don't  leak  a  drop."  He 
was  perfectly  disgusted  when  I  told 
him  to  take  it  off,  and  also  his 
"iron."  He  would  make  just  such 
a  man  as  they  had  in  the  navy  once 
during  the  war,  who  was  a  third  as- 
sistant. The  chief  left  him  in  care 
of  the  engines  while  he  went  up  to 


supper  and  told  him  to  keep  the 
bearings  all  cool,  and  if  any  got  hot 
so  that  oil.  would  not  cool  them,  to 
put  water  on.  When  the  chief  came 
back,  he  asked  how  he  got  aloug. 
"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  "third." 
"All  the  bearings  are  cool  except  the 
cylinder,  and  I  have  had  the  hose 
playing  on  it  ever  since !" 

J.  J.  ILLINGWORTH. 


Friction  of  Belts  on  Pulleys. 


"We  copy  the  following  from  an  ex- 
change and  think  very  few  of  our 
readers  having  the  management  of 
belting  will  coincide  with  all  of  it : 

"  A  common  error  in  the  manage- 
ment of  machine  belting  is  the  idea 
that  its  efficiency  is  increased  by  the 
application  of  resin,  coarse  oil  or  oth- 
er adhesive  substance  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  adhesion  of  the 
belt  to  the  pulley.  The  belief  that 
additional  power  is  given  to  the  belt 
by  compelling  its  adhesion  to  the  pul- 
ley in  this  manner,  is  directly  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact;  for  if  the  belt 
sticks  to  the  pulley,  a  certain  amount 
of  power  must  be  expended  in  tearing 
them  apart ;  and  so  much  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  belt  required  to  effect  this 
separation  is  manifestly  wasted.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  only 
source  of  power  in  Ihe  belt  is  the  fric- 
tion which  its  own  tension  creates  be- 
jtween  it  and  the  pulley.  Its  tensile 
strength  must,  of  course,  be  sufficient 
to  transmit  the  power,  but  an  increase 
beyond  this  point,  unless  the  friction 
is  at  the  same  time  increased,  does 
not  add  to  its  practical  efficiency. 

The  smoother  the  surface  of  the 
pulley  the  closer  and  more  perfect  will 
be  the  contact  of  the  belt,  and  the 
more  fully  will  the  power  be  trans- 
mitted. 
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Shop  Experience. 


Mr.  Editor: — Your  suggestion  in 
the  last  journal  that  those  having 
spare  gas  should  contribute  it  under 
the  head  of  correspondence  decided 
me  to  set  free  a  small  volume.  Let 
it  dissipate  in  the  waste  basket  if  you 
can  find  nothing  worthy  of  your  scis- 
sors, for  I  do  not  anticipate  its  full 
insertion. 

Before  giving  any  thing  original  I 
wish  to  amend  the  article  contributed 
by  Mr.Illingworth  on  the  safety  valve, 
where  he  neglects  to  give  the  proper 
mode  of  weighing  the  lever.  It 
should  be  fixed  at  the  end,  secured  in 
actual  workmg(a),  and  be  weighed  at 
the  fulcrum  or  where  it  bears  on  the 
valve(b),  for  which  the  spring  balance 
is  most  convenient;  by  which  mode 
you  get  the  actual  pressure  of  the 
lever  on  the  valve,  which  is  far  more 
than  its  simple  weight. 

I  will  give  a  case  of  actual  shop  ex- 
perience, which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  readable  to  many,  as  such ;  I 
had  a  case  of  thump  in  an  engine,  but 
where   could  not   be  detected    until 


the  crank-pin  was  lined  and  found  to 
be  out  of  parallel  with  the  shaft, 
(owing  to  the  boring  being  improperly 
performed,)  it  was  lined  and  remedied 
thus :  by  stretching  a  horizontal  line 
over  and  parallel  with  the  shaft,  then 
turning  the  crank  up  until  the  out- 
side center  of  pin  fell  under  the  plumb 
dropped  from  the  horizontal  line,  then 
dropping  the  plumb  over  the  inside 
center  of  pin,  which  proved  the  varia- 
tion from  the  truth  in  one  direction, 
and  by  measuring  up  from  the  center 
of  shaft  to  center  of  pin  on  outside 
and  applying  the  same  measure  on 
the  inside  of  pin  from  shaft  center,  the 
point  bisecting  the  plumb  line  is  the 
correct  center  on  which,  if  the  crank 
fit  be  again  turned  off  (I  am  suppos- 
ing the  fit  to  be  taper,)  and  on  repla- 
cing the  pin  in  the  crank  it  be  turned 
just  one-half  round,  the  wrist  will 
come  parallel.  Should  it  be  necessary 
to  make  a  new  pm  to  get  stock  enough 
to  fit,  center  as  usual,  turn  the  wrist, 
throw  the  center  out  as  found  want- 
ing, and  turn  the  fit  on  the  new  cen- 
ter, being  careful  to  turn  the  pin  half 
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round  on  replacing;  the  crank  can 
be  re-bored  but  not  so  quickly  as  by 
this  mode  of  procedure. 

I  will  at  some  future  time  advance 
some  points  that  I  should  much  like 
to  hear  argued  as  the  truth  is  always 
found  by  fair  argument,  and  facts  un- 
looked  for  are  often  brought  out. 

You  have  a  brother  tradesman  in 
your  city  who  is  good  at  it ;  Samuel 
Claxton,  he  beat  me  very  bad  at  one 
time  on  a  point  I  was  sure  of.  Stir 
him  up.  Noah  Butts. 

Charlestown,  June  21st,  1871. 


The  Management  of  Steel. 


CONTINUED. 


It  is  not  requisite  that  the  article 
should  lie  in  the  water  till  the  water 
is  dead-cold,  for  in  some  instances 
the  article  is  wanted  for  use  as  soon 
as  it  possibly  can  be  had ;  in  such 
cases,  if  the  article  is  not  too  large  to 
go  into  a  hand-bowl,  put  the  bowl 
under  the  water  in  the  tank,  and 
place  the  article  in  the  bowl,  lift  the 
bowl  and  the  article  out  together, 
Avith  the  water  covering  the  article  in 
the  bowl,  and  then  sink  the  bowl 
with  the  article  still  in  it  into  an- 
other tank  of  dead-cold  water,  or 
under  a  tap,  with  cold  water  running 
on  it,  and  it  will  in  a  short  time  be 
ready  to  lift  out.  But  if  the  article 
is  too  large  to  go  into  a  bowl,  put  it 
in  a  bucket  and  act  as  I  have  stated, 
and  it  will  then  come  out  safe  with- 
out a  crack,  and  it  will  not  crack 
after  it  is  out,  as  hundreds  of  things 


break  by  lifting  them  out  before  they 
are  cold.  I  have  had  very  large 
things  to  harden  that  have  taken 
weeks  to  make,  and  had  I  not  taken 
these  precautions,  which  some  are 
apt  to  think  too  much  trouble,  I 
should  have  had  many  a  waster ;  but 
trouble  I  never  think  about,  success 
has  always  been  my  aim,  and  experi- 
ence teaches  me  to  give  this  little 
information  to  those  that  have  not 
had  the  experience  I  have  had.  There 
are  many  things  cracked  in  harden- 
ing, by  heating  the  article  all  over, 
and  then  dipping  it  in  the  water 
half-way.  Such  things  as  taps,  drifts, 
and  numerous  other  articles,  should 
always  be  hardened  all  over,' if  they 
are  heated  all  over,  and  then  if  one 
part  is  required  softer  than  the  other, 
it  is  best  to  soften  it  after,  or  other- 
wise not  to  heat  it  farther  than  where 
it  is  required  hard ;  for  if  they  are 
heated  all  over,  and  you  in  dipping 
them  in  the  water  stop  at  any  par- 
ticular part,  and  hold  it  still  in  that 
spot,  if  the  water  is  quite  cold,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  will  be 
a  crack  at  the  very  spot  which  is 
level  with  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
in  some  cases  it  will  break  clean 
asunder  at  that  particular  spot,  as 
straight  nearly  as  if  it  were  sawn 
through  with  a  saw.  But  these 
cracks  may  be  prevented  in  a  very 
great  measure  by  simply  putting  the 
water  in  motion,  or  moving  the  arti- 
cle quickly  about  when  it  is  in  the 
water  as  far  as  it  is  required  hard ; 
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the  water  is  then  prevented  from  act- 
ing so  evenly  round  it ;  or,  otherwise, 
if  a  few  coils  of  binding-wire  be 
bound  round  the  part  intended  to  be 
level  with  the  top  of  the  water,  and  a 
coat  of  potash  put  about  the  wire 
there  will  be  no  crack  there,  as  it 
prevents  the  water  from  acting  so 
suddenly  on  it.  But  in  many  things 
where  the  heat  that  is  on  the  article 
is  wanted  to  temper  the  part  that  is 
dipped  in  the  water,  such  as  chisels, 
drills,  and  the  like  articles;  these 
things,  when  they  are  dipped  to  the 
depth  required  to  harden  them, 
should  always  be  moved  quickly 
about  in  the  water,  and  it  will  pre- 
vent many  a  drill  screwing  off  in  that 
particular  spot,  and  prevent  many  a 
chisel  breaking.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  readers  of  this  book  have 
noticed  when  they  have  been  chip- 
ping, that  their  chisels  have  broken 
clean  off,  about  an  inch  from  the 
edge,  with  a  very  light  blow  from  the 
hammer,  and  the  cause  of  that  is,  in 
a  great  number  of  instances,  by 
holding  the  chisel  still  in  the  water 
when  hardening  it ;  for  the  water 
cooling  it  across  in  a  straight  line 
causes  the  hardened  part  to  tear  from 
the  other,  yet  not  sufficient  to  show 
till  such  time  as  it  is  struck  with  the 
hammer,  and  then  it  drops  off,  and  if 
the  break  be  examined  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  water  did  it.  But  these 
kind  of  articles  having  the  skin  on 
the  steel  when  they  are  dipped  in  the 
water,  it   prevents    the    water  from 


having  just  the  same  effect  on  them 
as  it  does  on  articles  previously 
brightened.  I  recollect  once  having 
a  quantity  of  small  drifts  to  harden, 
and  I  was  requested  to  "  keep  the 
heads  soft,  so  I  put  a  certain  number 
of  them  in  a  box  with  dust  charcoal 
to  heat  them,  and  when  sufficiently 
hot  I  shot  them  in  the  water  with 
the  intention  of  softening  the  heads 
after;  but  I  found  upon  examining 
them  that  I  had  a  number  of  them 
very  crooked,  owing  to  being  very 
slight,  and  going  from  the  box  so 
suddenly  into  the  water;  so  I  adopted 
another  plan,  by  heating  a  certain 
number  together  and  taking  them 
out  separately,  and  dipping  them 
straight  and  gently  into  the  water 
which  answered  the  purpose  so  far. 
But  it  took  a  little  longer  to  dip 
them  separately  ;  so  thinking  to  save 
this  extra  time,  I  thought  I  would 
only  dip  them  in  the  water  as  far  as 
I  lequired  them  hard,  and  that  would 
save  me  the  trouble  of  softening  the 
part  that  was  not  required  hard.  But 
not  caring  about  going  ahead  with 
any  quantity  of  things  till  such  time 
as  I  make  myself  sure  that  all  is 
p-oin^  on  well,  after  I  had  done  about 
two  dozen  I  examined  them,  and  I 
did  not  find  one  of  them  but  what 
was  cracked  at  the  part  that  was 
level  with  the  top  of  the  water,  so  I 
dipped  the  remainder  all  over,  and 
not  a  crack  appeared  in  one  after.  I 
then  made  some  lead  red-hot  and 
dipped  the  parts   that  were  required 
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soft  into  it,  and  accomplished  them 
very  nicely.  So  I  think  I  have  said 
sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  that 
what  I  say  is  correct,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  people  that  have  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  it,  and  I  will 
speak  of  nothing  but  what  I  have 
proved  from  experience  to  be  correct. 
But  to  describe  minutely  the  various 
kinds  of  articles  that  I  have  had  to 
do  with  would  be  more  likely  to  tire 
than  to  please  the  reader.  But  I  will 
give  sufficient  information,  if  proper- 
ly studied,  to  enable  the  mechanic  to 
harden  and  temper  anything  that 
comes  to  hand.  It  may  be  useful  to 
warn  the  mechanic  that  drilling  too 
large  a  centre  in  articles  intended  to 
be  hardened  is  a  very  great  evil — such 
things  as  taps,  fluted  rimers,  and  such 
like  articles ;  for  when  hardened,  if 
the  centre  is  too  large  there  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  fracture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  centre,  therefore,  it  is  best,  after 
the  article  is  finished,  to  file  the  cen- 
tre out,  if  the  centre  is  not  required 
in;  but  in  some  cases  the  centres  are 
required  in  them  after  hardening. 
But  if  the  hardener  should  meet 
with  articles  that  he  considers  have 
too  large  a  centre  in  them,  and  that 
there  is  a  risk  of  having  a  crack  in 
them,  if  he  stops  the  centre  up  with 
a  piece  of  loom  to  keep  the  water  out 
of  it,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of 
its  cracking. 

TO    BE    CONTINUED. 


The  steam  plow  will  soon  be  intro- 
duced, it  is  believed,  in  the  west. 


®o-(S)pcration. 


Co-Operative   Manufacturing'   Associa- 
tion. 


To  carry  on  undertakings  of  this 
kind  successfully,  requires  not  only 
great  skill  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  managers,  but  great  for- 
bearance and  a  strong  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination on  the  part  of  the  capital- 
ist workmen,  who  have  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  control  of  those 
who  are  their  own  paid  servants. 
That  they  have  often  been  found  de- 
ficient in  the  latter  qualification  is 
unfortunately  but  too  plainly  mani- 
fested by  the  lamentable  shipwreck 
of  some  of  these  establishments  upon 
this  rock.  For  instance,  a  mill  was 
forcibly  entered  by  some  of  the  op- 
eratives, who  tore  the  cloth  from  the 
looms,  and  damaged  the  machinery, 
because  they  could  not  have  the  over- 
seers they  chose;  the  concern  was 
thriving  at  the  time,  and  could  have 
easily  borne  the  loss,  but  as  some  of 
its  funds  were  borrowed,  the  credi- 
tors, fearing  its  safety,  came  down 
for  their  claims,  and  made  it  bank- 
rupt. However,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  hope  that  these  qualities  of  subor- 
dination and  forbearance  will  be  duly 
developed  in  time. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the 
requisite  skill  and  judgment  can  be 
found  in  the  managers,  who  are 
themselves  frequently  men  from  the 
ranks  of  the  workmen,  it  is  allowable 
to  speak   with   more  confidence.     It 
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appears  that  the  capitalists,  who  are 
owners  of  the  large  .mills,  perform 
little  or  no  part  of  the  duties  of  su- 
pervision or  management  iu  person, 
but  depute  all  to  their  hired  subordi- 
nates. Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Pioneer  Society,  ob- 
served :  Persons  acquainted  with  the 
manufacturers  of  this  district  know 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  employer  does 
little  more  than  give  a  general  <  ver- 
sight  to  his  business,  the  rest  is  done 
by  the  workers,  including  those  who 
buy  the  raw  material  and  sell  the 
manufactured  article,  the  managers, 
overlookers,  &c;  and  if  these  can 
manage  a  concern  for  a  capitalist,  can 
they  not  do  it  for  the  workers,  who 
by  their  united  subscriptions,  become 
the  capitalists  also  ? 

Supposing  this  condition  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  that  a  co-operative  manu- 
factory is  fairly  started,  it  possesses 
one  great  advantage  over  similar  in- 
dustrial undertakings  conducted  by 
private  capitalists — nam ely,the  great- 
er energy  which,  owing  to  the  in- 
terest which  each  co-operative  takes 
in  the  amount  and  excellence,  both 
of  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  work, 
will  necessarily  accompany  the  ex- 
ertions of  all  engaged  in  it.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  an  agreeable 
variety  in  their  occupations,  cannot, 
perhaps,  realize  the  exhausting  mo- 
notony of  the  great  majority  of  me- 
chanical employments ;  the  inter- 
minable row  of  bricks,  the  everlast- 
ing piles  of  mortar,  the  endless 
length  of  cloth  spun    and  woven  to 


the  incessant  din  and  clanking  of 
machinery,  are  scarce  less  disheart- 
ening than  the  eternal  "  seam  and 
gusset  and  band,  band  and  gusset 
and  seam,"  which  forms  the  "  be-all 
and  end-all''  of  the  poor  seamstress's 
dreary  existence.  Is  it,  then,  strange 
that  the  workman  should  at  times 
become  gloomy  and  discontented  ? 
That  he  should  seek  to  dissipate  the 
shadow  which  darkens  his  life  by 
artificial  stimulants,  and  vent  his 
dissatisfaction  in  complaints  against 
society  and  against  his  employer  ? 
But  when  you  reflect  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  is  remunerated  not  in 
proportion  to  his  diligence,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  standard,  can  you 
conceive  anything  wanting  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  interest  in  his  occu- 
pation, and  render  the  primeval  curse 
of  labor,  a  curse  indeed  ?  Now,  here 
the  principle  of  co-operation  steps  iu, 
and  sheds  a  gleam  of  light  over  the 
dark  pathway  of  his  life  ;  establish- 
ing a  close  connection  between  the 
remuneration  and  the  toil,  it  robs 
the  latter  of  half,  nay,  all  its  bitter- 
ness, for  profit  sweetens  labor.  Hence- 
forth the  trowel  and  the  saw,  the 
loom  and  the  crank,  make  merry 
music ;  they  tell  of  comforts  aug- 
mented, of  competence  realized,  of 
independence  gained.  The  mechan- 
ic goes  to  his  work  cheerfully,  labors 
at  it  with  zest,  leaves  it  with  regret. 
Mere  existence,  which  to  every  man 
in  full  health  ought  to  be  a  joy,  be- 
comes so  to  him  once  more  ;  he  be- 
gins to  feel  some  pleasure  in  the 
present,  because  he  has  some  hope  in 
the  future. 
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This,  however,  is  to  anticipate 
slightly  another  branch  of  my  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  benefit  which  these 
societies  confer  on  the  working  class- 
es. There  is  one  great  difficulty 
with  which  co-operative  manufacto- 
ries have  to  contend  in  common  with 
all  other  mercantile  undertakings, 
and  which  it  was  at  onetime  thought 
would  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  their  permanent  success,  namely, 
that  of  commercial  revulsions,  and 
the  other  accidental  disturbances  to 
which  trade  is  liable.  The  extent  of 
this  difficulty  is  very  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Edmund  Potter, 
President  of  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  a  paper  on  "  Co- 
operation and  its  Tendencies,"  read 
before  the  British  Association  some 
years  since.  "  Co-Operation,"  he 
says,  "  would  prove  the  weakest  dur- 
ing periods  of  depression,  and  could 
not  find  power  of  sustenation  from  a 
multitude  of  shareholders  of  the 
weakest  capitalist  class ;  whilst,"  as 
he  adds,  "  it  would  not  supply  the 
powers  of  purchase  and  expansion 
during  these  periods  when  the  pri- 
vate capitalist  invests  and  expands 
most  profitably." 

These  views  are  pretty  generally 
entertained  among  theoretical  men? 
as  well  as  those  who,  like  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Potter,  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  phenomena  of 
trade,  and  the  conditions  essential  to 
Success  in  commercial  undertakings. 
But  let  us  see  what  has  actually 
happened  during  the  great  commer- 
cial revulsions  which  have  occurred 
since  co-operative  societies   began  to 


be  established.  Has  any  large  num- 
ber of  them  failed  ?  or,  rather,  has 
any  larger  number  of  them  failed 
than  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  es- 
tablishments in  the  same  branches 
of  business  conducted  by  private 
capitalists  ?  If  any  crisis  was  likely 
to  try  the  strength  of  co-operative 
associations,  the  cotton  famine  was 
that  crisis.  Yet  what  is  the  fact  ? 
Co-operative  societies  have  come  out 
of  that  terrible  ordeal  almost  un- 
scathed. Like  other  establishments, 
they  have  felt  the  pressure  keenly  ; 
but  from  inquiries  that  I  have  made 
it  would  appear  that  such  failures  as 
have  occurred,  though  doubtless 
hastened  and  aggravated  by  so  terri- 
ble a  pressure,  are  in  no  case  attribu- 
table entirely  to  this  cause.  If,  then, 
co-operative  manufactories  have  sur- 
vived this  exceptional,  this  unpar- 
alleled trial,  may  we  not  conclude 
that,  if  properly  conducted,  they  will 
come  safely  through  whatever  others 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
them  ?  Prof.  Houston. 


A  Co-operative  Garden. — A  new 
sort  of  co-operative  enterprise  has 
just  been  started  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  London.  This  scheme  con- 
sists of  a  people's  garden,  the  property 
of  a  company  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  workingmen.  The  main  ob- 
ject is  to  provide  the  shareholders 
with  a  place  of  recreation.  The  num- 
ber of  shares  is  fixed  ai;  50,000,  of 
which  8,000  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed. The  garden  is  to  include  a 
theater,  a  dining  hall  and  a  cricket 
ground,  and  the  total  cost  is  estima- 
ted at  $125,000. 
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Apprentice  System. 


This  subject  has  caused  considera- 
ble comment  of  late,  in  consequence 
of  an  article  upon  this  question  which 
appeared  in  the  April  and  May  num- 
bers of  the  Journal.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  our  views  upon  this  very 
important  question  have  met  the  uni- 
versal approbation  of  some  of  the 
leading,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best 
mechanics  throughout  the  land,  who 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  regular 
apprentice  system  for  all  trades,  es- 
tablished throughout  the  country,  in 
order  that  any  person  wishing  to  ac- 
quire a  practical  mechanical  knowl- 
edge should  be  compelled  to  serve  his 
employer  at  least  four  years,  and  not 
go  into  the  shop  for  a  day  or  two  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  proposed  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineer's  Journal,  and  which,  if 
carried  out,  will  ruin  our  trades  and 
furnish  still  more  recruits  for  the 
"grand  army"  of  botch-workmen  and 
chunkers  who  are  keeping  the  wages 
of  good  mechanics  fifty  per  cent,  be- 
low what  they  should  receive ;  by 
selling  their  labor  at  the  buyer's  price 
instead  of  having  a  price  of  their  own' 
as  a  first-class  mechanic  would  have, 
if  it  was  not  that  this  army  of  ''jack- 
legs"  are  underbidding  him  and  sell- 
ing their  labor  at  a  price  much  less 
than  a  mechanic  can  afford  to  work 
for. 

AVe  have  seen  the  great   necessitv 


of  an  apprentice  system,  and  if  the 
editor  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers 
Journal  had  spent  as  much  time  in 
the  machine  shop  as  we  have  spent, 
he  would  not  have  written  as  he  did. 
It  seems  plain  enough  to  the  mind  of 
any  thinking  man  that  he  simply  had 
the  interest  of  one  party  in  view,  and 
did  not,  or  does  not,  care  who  is  af- 
fected thereby.  This  is  hardly  a  char- 
itable policy,  particularly  when  the 
men  whom  he  represents  were  driven 
to  organize  to  receive  their  rights  as 
locomotive  engineers — as  men  and 
citizens  of  a  free  republic.  And  now 
that  they  can  boast  of  a  little  power 
he  proposes  that  they  shall  trample 
the  rights  of  the  mechanics  in  the 
dust,  pick  up,  or  steal,  our  trades,  and 
all  because  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
railroad  companies. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal will  be  found  "  Explanatory  Arti- 
cle, No.  2,"  from  the  author  of  the 
article  to  which  we  take  exception, 
and  which  has  received  the  universal 
condemnation  of,  not  only  every  me- 
chanic who  has  read  it,  but  the  en- 
gineer at  whom  a  direct  stab  is  made, 
branding  them  as  being  incompetent 
engineers.  This  is  not  speaking  well 
for  so  large  and  intelligent  a  body  of 
men,  such  as  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers of  America.  The  article  in  our 
present  number  is  hardly  what  we 
expected  from  the  pen  of  the  editor 
of  the  Locomotive  Engineer's  Jour- 
nal. We  never  dreamed  that  he  would 
undertake,  or  resort  to  such  a  miser- 
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able  misconstruction  of  our  former 
article;  particularly  when  he  takes 
one  part  of  a  paragraph  and  quotes  it 
as  a  whole.  We  hardly  thought  him 
capable  of  resorting  to  garbling.  We 
give  our  precise  language  as  it  appear- 
ed in  the  April  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  ask  our  readers  to  examine 
his  article  in  our  present  number, 
where  they  will  detect  the  worst  case 
of  garblingNve  ever  saw  any  man  re- 
sort to.  After  quoting  his  language, 
''that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  rail- 
road companies  to  allow  engineers  to 
work  in  the  shop,"  we  said,  verbatim. 
as  follows  : 

"We  think  this  very  bad  logic,  for  if  it  be 
beneficial  to  railroad  companies  that  engi- 
neers should  become  machinists,  would  it 
not  be  more  profitable  to  railroad  companies 
to  employ  none  but  first  class  practical  ma- 
chinists to  run  their  engines?" 

We  simply  ask  a  slight  degree  of 
fairness  in  these  matters.  And  when 
the  editor  of  the  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers' Journal  gives  any  more  quota- 
tions from  any  of  our  articles,  we  sim- 
ply ask  that  he  give  them  without 
garbling. 

To  follow  this  matter  up,  in  his  let- 
ter in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  he 
gives  the  following  as  a  reason  for 
wanting  engineers  to  work  in  the 
shop : 

'•  I  wish  to  have  engineers  know  how  to 
take  care  of  an  engine  if  they  do  not  know 
how  to  build  one." 

We  think  this  a  silly  reason  as  well 
as  a  poor  argument  for  a  man  who  is 
at  the  head   of    such  an  intelligent 


body  of  men  as  the  "Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers.''  We  ask  the 
editor  of  their  Journal :  "  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  engineers,  and 
would  it  not  be  more  profitable  for 
the  railroad  companies,  that  engineers 
should  know  how  to  take  care  of  an 
engine  before  taking  charge  of  one  ?" 
We  say,  if  it  is  necessary  that  an  en- 
gineer should  know  anything  about 
an  engine  in  order  to  run  one,  that 
he  should  know  it  before  he  runs  an 
engine,  and  not  run  an  engine  first 
and  then  go  to  work  in  the  shop  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  an  engi- 
neer. The  article  in  question  does 
not  ask  railroad  companies  to  allow 
engineers  to  Avork  in  the  shop  who 
are  first  class  machinists,  as  that 
might  not  be  profitable  to  railroad 
companies  ;  or,  we  suppose,  the  rea- 
son why  they  have  not  been  interced- 
ed for  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  in 
the  shop,  is  probably  because  they 
already  possess  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  make  a  man  a  competent 
engineer.  AVe  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood that  Ave  for  a  moment  con- 
tend that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  an  engineer  should  be  able  to 
perform  the  labor  of  boring  out  a 
cylinder,  fitting  up  a  strap-joint  on 
a  connecting  rod,  or  run  a  lathe,  &c. 
Not  at  all,  any  more  than  we  would 
contend  that  such  knowledge  is  very 
essential  to  any  one  in  charge  of  a 
locomotive,  and  assists  very  materi- 
ally in  making  a  man  a  competent 
engineer.     Every  engineer  should  be 
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fully  acquainted  with  the  working 
parts  of  the  locomotive  before  he  un- 
dertakes to  run  one;    a  knowledge 
without  which  a  man  cannot  become 
a  competent  engineer,  and  unless  a 
man  has  a  practical  or  a   theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  working  parts   of 
the   locomotive   engine  he  cannot  be 
an  engineer  at  all,  he  will  be  simply 
a  "  runner,"  or  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  "  Engine  Drivers."    While 
we  contend  that  either  a  mechanical 
or  a  theoretical  knowledge  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  an  engineer,  we 
also  contend  that   he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  acquire  this  knowledge  be- 
fore he  be  put  in  charge  of  an  engine. 
No  doubt  our  adversary  will  call  this 
platform  No.  3,  and  if  he  should  feel 
inclined  to  copy  a  portion  of  this  ar- 
ticle we  simply  ask  that  he  copy  the 
whole  of  a  sentence  and  not  a  por- 
tion of  it,  or  as  much  as  suits  his 
purposes,  as   in  that   portion  of  his 
letter  where  he   calls   attention   to 
"Platform  No.  2,"  which,   had   he 
copied  it  verbatim  as  it  appeared  in  the 
May  Journal  would  read  as  follows : 

"  In  answer  to  the  question — '  is  it 
necessary  that  a  locomotive  engineer 
should  be  a  practical  machinist  ?'  we 
say  unhesitatingly  and  most  emphat- 
ically, no.  it  is  not  necessary.  But  it 
is  not  only  necessary  but  very  essen- 
tial that  an  engineer  should  be  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  every 
part  of  the  engine.  Theoretically 
speaking,  in  a  word,  every  engineer 
should  be  a  first  class  theoretical  me- 
chanic." 


And  what  he   means  by  not  being 
so  bigoted  that  they  can  dispense  the 
honors  to  a  machinist,  we  know  not 
nor  do  we  care.    But  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  refers,  we  beg  to  inform 
him,  are  all  first  class  practical  ma- 
chinists who  served  an  apprenticeship 
at  the  trade,  and  who  do  not  believe 
any  more  than  we  do  that  it  would 
be  profitable  to  railroad  companies  to 
allow  engineers  and  firemen  who  are 
not  machinists,  to  work  in  the  shop  in 
order  that  they  might    become  com- 
petent engineers ;    but  believe  that 
if  working   in  the  shop  is  necessary 
to  make  a  man  an  engineer,  that  a 
man  should  work  in  the  shop  before 
he  runs  an  engine.  When  reading  the 
letter  in    the  present  number  of  our 
Journal  we  were  not  a  little  surprised 
at  seeing  the  following :  "  I  disclaim- 
ed all    intentions  of  discussing   the 
Apprenticeship  System ;"   when,   in 
the  May  number  of  our  Journal  can 
be  found  an  article    written  by  him, 
under  the  caption,    "Apprenticeship 
System."    When  starting  out  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  little  did  we  think 
that  our  adversary  would  back  down 
from   his    stand,    or   throw    up   the 
sponge  so  soon.   We  think  a  man  has 
embarked  in  a  bad  cause  when  he  is 
compelled  to  write  two  articles  in  or- 
der to  explain  one,  and  to   extricate 
himself  from  a  tangled  position  in 
which  a  sincere  desire  to  labor  for  the 
interest   of  railroad   companies   has 
placed  him.     In  trying  to  place  us 
upon  two  platforms  he  made  a  grand 
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and  miserable  failure.  We  have  not 
backed  down  from  our  stand  nor  step- 
ped off  from  our  platform,  nor  do  we 
intend  to  write  explanatory  articles. 
We  have  chosen  our  line  of  defence. 
We  occupy  the  field  of  discussion. 
We  have  laid  down  our  platform  and 
spiked  down  its  planks  with  argu- 
ments which  the  editor  of  the  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  Journal  has  failed, 
utterly  failed,  to  overturn.  We  in- 
vite him  to  carry  on  this  discussion 
through  the  columns  of  his  Journal. 
No  doubt  that  would  be  giving  our 
Journal  some  publicity  which  it  may 
be  policy  for  him  to  avoid. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 


Owosso,  Mich.,  June  28, 1871. 
On  Friday,  June  23d,  we  left  Cleve- 
land once  more  for  the  field,  encour- 
aged by  the  unparalleled  success 
which  we  met  while  on  our  recent  trip 
through  the  sunny  South,  and  know- 
ing that  the  eyes  of  the  entire  organ- 
ization were  upon  us,  and,  as  it  were, 
every  member  waiting  in  breathless 
silence  for  a  response  from  our  fellow 
craftsmen  of  the  Great  West.  Feel- 
ing confident  that  every  good  machin- 
ist and  blacksmith  throughout  the 
western  states  would  accept  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  an  organization 
which  bids  them  welcome  to  its  ranks 
and  which  is  striving  hard  to  render 
the  machinists  and  blacksmiths  of 
America  more  self-reliant  as  well  as 
more  independent,  yet  we  felt  a  heavy 
responsibility  resting  upon  us — a  re-l 


sponsibility   such    as   we   never   felt 
before. 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  22d> 
we  organized  M.  &  B.  U.  No.  2,  of 
Ohio,  in  Cleveland,  with  the  follow- 
ing as  charter  members ; 

Peter  Tanered,  L.  W.  Ball, 

John  Gr.  Cheeny,  John  Costello, 

James  Costello,  Albert  Lansing, 

James  B.  Hunter,  Thomas  Gilroy, 

James  Ryan,  Bryce  Wilson, 

James  Canlield,  Aquilla  Jackson, 

D.  Q.  Ball,  Charles  Fortescue, 

David  Richards,  H.  C.  Fox, 

Eugene  W.  Towner,  Charles  Cox. 

Much  credit  is  due  brother  Eugene 
W.  Towner,  through  whose  influence 
and  labors  this  Union  was  ushered 
into  existence,  who  believed  with  the 
men  who  compose  No.  2,  that  Cleve- 
land should  not  be  behind,  and  now 
she  is  the  second  city  in  the  country 
that  can  boast  of  two  associations  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union.  New  York  City  had 
better  look  to  her  laurels 

The  first  place  we  stopped  at  was 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  home  of  old  No.  2, 
one  of  the  oldest  Unions  in  the  or- 
ganization. The  treasury  of  No.  2 
indicates  that  her  members  have  not 
been  idle,  but  through  labor,  econo- 
my and  prudence  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  running  their  treasury  up  to- 
the  tune  of  Old  (twelve)  Hundred, 
$1,200.  Brother  Gus.  Long  is  their 
banker  and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned 
the  members  are  not  at  all  anxious, 
but  know  that  in  his  hands  the  mon- 
ey is  safe. 

We  were  met  at  the  depot  by  Bros. 
James  I).  Allison,  McArthur,  Greusel 
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and  another  brother  whose  name  we 
do  not  remember.  Brother  James  D. 
Allison,  ex-President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  it  will  be  remembered, 
when  a  terrible  storm  had  overtaken 
ns  and  everything  indicated  that  the 
fate  of  our  noble  ship  was  inevitable, 
destruction  seemed  certain,  the  clouds 
of  disunion  overshadowed  the  entire 
organization,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  I.  IT.  in  one  section  of  the 
country,  and  a  dishonest.  Secretary  in 
another,  would  have  accomplished 
their  hellish  design  had  it  not  been 
for  Brother  Allison  and  a  few  more 
such  good  men,  who  took  hold  at  the 
helm  of  the  old  ship,  and  steered  her 
safely  through  the  storm.  Brother 
Allison,  although  not  an  officer  of 
the  union  at  present,  yet  we  believe 
works  as  hard  for  the  success  of 
the  organization  as  any  other  mem- 
ber. Brother  Mc Arthur,  ex-delegate 
of  the  Columbus  Convention,  and 
permanent  Financial  Secretary  of 
Xo.  2  of  Mich.,  has  done  as  much  as 
any  other  member  to  bring  Xo.  2  up 
to  her  present  proud  standard.  The 
only  fault  we  find  with  him  is  he  does 
not  give,  the  members  an  opportunity 
to  get  over  two  months  in  arrears, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  all  the 
members  of  Xo.  2  are  clear  on  the 
books.  Financial  Secretaries  of  other 
unions  will  please  take  notice. 

On  Saturday  evening  we  addressed 
a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  at  the 
City  Hall.  On  Monday,  the  26th 
inst.,  Ave  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 


ing a  grand  picnic  excursion  given  by 
Xo.  2.  One  of  the  finest  boats  on  the 
river  was  employed  for  the  occasion. 
A  fine  band  of  music  was  brought 
into  requisition,  and  at  about  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  the  boat  was  under 
weigh,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hundred  of  the  gallant  sons,  and  fair- 
est of  the  fair  daughters  of  Detroit, 
were  bent  upon  a  merry  time.  We 
noticed  several  of  the  brothers  who 
were  heavily  laden  with  considerable 
of  a  cargo  of  calico.  We  almost  en- 
vied their  position,  and  sometimes 
Avished  ourself  in  their  places.  Broth- 
er Greusel,  in  particular,  was  not 
much  behind  in  this  particular,  and 
no  doubt  if  a  particular  person  gives 
consent  and  is  not  particular,  we 
doubt  not  in  the  least  but  Avhat  in  a 
very  short  time  our  brothers  of  Xo.  2 
aahII  have  a  jolly  time  at  Brother 
G-reusel's  expense.  If  any  of  our 
brothers  are  opposed  to  newspaper  no- 
toriety, they  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Ave  editors  are  privileged  characters, 
and  no  man  has  a  right  to  question 
our  right  to  puff  into  notoriety  any 
one  we  see  fit.  Being  sensible  of  this 
fact,  Ave  impro\Ted  the  opportunity. 
We  have  a  few  notes  in  our  possession 
which.  Ave  took  during  the  excursion, 
which  we  avouIcI  like  very  much  to 
publish  did  space  permit,  yet  we  can- 
not refrain  from  speaking  of  Brother 
Mery,  who  Avas  very  merry  during 
the  entire  excursion.  We  saw  him  on 
the  floor,  dancing  with  a  young  lady. 
And  if  Mrs.  Mery  could  have  seen  her 
liege  lord  throAving  himself  into  a 
Sailor's  Hornpipe,  then  into  a  High- 
land Fling,  and  again  into  a  break- 
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down,  no  doubt  she  would  have  as- 
tonished him  by  leading  him  to  a  seat 
with  her  thumb  and  forefinger  in 
close  proximity  to  his  ear.  We  did 
not  blame  Brother  Mery  for  being 
merry  on  this  particular  occasion,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  thought,  as  he 
had  entered  into  the  connubial  state 
but  two  months  before,  that  his  bet- 
ter half  should  receive  at  least  some 
of  his  attention. 

Altogether  the  picnic  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  affairs  of  the  kind  Ave 
have  ever  had  occasion  to  participate 
in.  I  m  m  e  d  i  ately  af te  r  re  t  n  r n  i  n  g  fro  m 
the  excursion,  we  started  for  East 
Saginaw,  with  a  view  to  organize  a 
union.  After. riding  all  night,  we 
reached  the  city  at  7  o'clock  A.  M. 
We  started  out  for  the  E.  E.  shops, 
found  Brother  Thomas  Nestor,  and 
started  out  for  the  different  shops, 
notifying  them  of  a  public  meeting 
that  was  to  take  place  in  the  evening. 

In  the  evening  we  were  surprised  at 
seeing  so  large  an  attendance  upon 
so  short  notice.  After  the  speaking, 
we  organized  M.  and  B.  IT.  No.  1  of 
Mich.,  with  the  following  as  charter 
members : 


John  J.  Goss, 
John  M.  Gartrell, 
fames  H.  Perkins, 
Edward  McGowan, 
Jacob  Christopher, 
Denis  F.  Farrell, 
Henry  J.  Teiper, 
George  Harding, 


Horace  H.  Jones, 
Mark  H.  Hodgson 
Joseph  A.  Owen, 
L.  H.  Delarvque, 
Fred  Hilerman, 
John  G.  Hoff, 
Hugh  Bulger, 
W.  McKee, 


Timothy  R.  Sullivan.  J.  B.  Barber, 
John  McClenan,  John  Rivelv. 

A  pretty  good  start  for  East  Sagi- 
naw, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
number  will  be  doubled  in  less  than 
a  month. 

A   conversation    with  the  worthy 


and  efficient  Master  Mechanic  of  the 
F.  &  P.  M.  E.E.,  Mr.  Sanford  Keeler, 
revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  Mr.  Keel- 
er is  very  much  in  favor  of  anything 
that  will  elevate,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, the  mechanics  of  America. 
He  is  also  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  Master  Mechanics' Association 
of  America;  an  association  which  we 
believe  is  doing  much  to  advance  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  furnish  useful 
information  appertaining  to  railroad 
machinery  generally.  We  simply  ask 
that  the  members  of  our  association 
under  Mr.  Keeler,  as  well  as  those 
employed  in  the  other  shops  of  East 
Saginaw,  live  strictly  up  to  the  con- 
stitution of  our  order.  If  they  do 
that,  we  guarantee  that  the  employ- 
ers of  this  city  will  never  have  cause 
to  regret  the  establishment  of  our 
union  among  them. 

»  <i^i>  ♦ 

Blacksmiths'  Helpers'  Union. 


We  hope  our  readers  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  Blacksmiths'  Helpers 
in  their  vicinity  to  the  advertisement 
of  Union  No.  1,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  front  cover  of  the  Journal.  This 
Union  has  now  been  in  existence  for 
some  time  and  is  a  permanent  and 
substantial  organization  embracing 
the  greater  number  of  Blacksmith 
Helpers  in  that  vicinity,  and  as  a 
beneficial  and  protective  society  rec- 
ommends itself  to  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  every  member  of  this  craft 
who  looks  to  the  future  interest  and 
welfare  of  himself  and  his  fellow 
workmen.  They  desire  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  other  Unions  now 
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established,  as  well  as  with  Black- 
smith Helpers  in  unorganized  locali- 
ties, with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
branch  in  every  city  and  town  in 
North  America  and  calling  a  conven- 
tion at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  in 
order  to  organize  an  International  As- 
sociation. There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  intelligent  man  of 
the  great  amount  of  good  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  thorough  or- 
ganization of  this  kind  among  the 
Blacksmith  Helpers,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  make  an  effort  in  this 
direction. 

All   communications   will   receive 
prompt  attention  and  the  necessary 
information  given  by  addressing 
Joseph  Seib, 
No.  14  Central  Av.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Brevities. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of 
money  received  and  the  Unions  it  was 
received  from  upon  circular  No.  G,  up 
to  this  date  :  No.  3  of  Ohio  $20,  No. 
4  of  Indiana  $10,  No.  1  of  Wisconsin 
$10,  No.  2  of  Michigan  $10,  No.  5  of 
New  York  $10;  also,  from  No.  2  of 
Michigan  $20  for  President's  ex- 
penses. 

BADGES. 

We  now  have  a  large  supply  of 
badges  on  hand,  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  to  members,  either 
as  premiums  for  the  Journal,  or  for 
$1  in  cash. 

TO  THOSE  SENDING  MONEY. 

All  monev  sent  to  this  office  to  the 


amount  of  one  dollar  and  over  must 
he  sent  by  postal  order  or  it  will  not 
be  acknowledged.  We  are  compelled 
to  adopt  this  measure  owing  to  the 
numerous  letters,  said  to  contain 
money,  that  have  been  lost.  Persons 
sending  money  by  postal  order  can 
do  so*without  any  extra  expense  by 
deducting  the  price  of  the  postal  or- 
der from  the  amount  they  wish  to 
send. 

LADY  CANVASSERS. 

Subscribers  will  please  remember 
that  we  have  no  lady  agents  canvass- 
ing for  the  Journal. 

NOTICE   TO    CORRESPONDING    SECRE- 
TARIES. 

Hereafter  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ries will  please  give  the  state  of  trade 
and  rate  of  wages  in  each  Monthly 
Report.  Very  frequently  the  rate  of 
wages  is  given  simply  "  same  as  last 
report."  This  is  repeated  from  month 
to  month,  in  some  cases,  until  it  be- 
comes almost  an  impossibility  to  as- 
certain what  the  wages  are  or  what 
the  last  report  was.  We  also  request 
that  they  give  the  names  of  initiated 
members  and  those  admitted  and 
withdrawn  by  card,  each  month. 

INDUCEMENTS. 

Any  member  sending  us  a  list  of 
eight  subscribers,  accompanied  by 
$8,  will  receive  a  beautiful  M.  &  B. 
badge.  The  person  sending  us  a  list 
of  twenty-five  subscribers  will  receive 
a  group  photograph  of  the  delegates 
of  the  late  I.  U.  Convention,  in  a  neat 
frame  10x20  inches.  The  Union  send- 
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ing  us  a  list  of  fifty  subscribers  shall 
receive  a  large  copy  of  the  group  pho- 
tographed in  a  magnificent  frame 
20x26.  All  those  who  wish  to  receive 
any  of  the  above  prizes  hereafter  must 
send  in  the  requisite  number  at  one 
time,  as  we  have  not  the  time  to  spare 
to  keep  the  accounts  of  so  many  who 
are  now  competing  for  these  prizes. 

SEALS. 

The  seal  of  Xo.  1,  of  Alabama,  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  handsomest 
if  not  the  handsomest,  in  the  organi- 
zation. The  design  is  a  vise  and  an- 
vil joined  together  by  a  chain  with  an 
anchor  suspended  from  the  center  of 
the  chain.  No  description  of  it,  how- 
ever, can  do  it  justice,  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  It  was  designed  by 
Jno.  D.  Lining,  Cor.  Sec.  of  No.  1. 

No.  2,  of  Louisiana,  lias  also  a  very 
beautiful  seal,  with  the  appropriafc 
inscription,  "  Men,  not  Slares."    We 
do  not  know  by  whom  it  was  designed- 

SECRETARIES. 

A  Corrected  List  of  Secretaries 
will  be  mailed  immediately  after  this 
Journal.  Several  localities  have  failed 
to  send  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  ensuing  term.  Th  is 
must  be  done  at  once. 

m:mi  axvual  report-. 
These  reports,  for  the  term  ending 
June  31st  1871,  are  now  due,  and 
those  unions  which  have  not  already 
done  so,  should  take  some  steps 
towards  having  them  made  out  at 
once.  It  will  be  less  trouble  now, 
than  to  wait  two  or  three  months. 


^HTie-cellan  eous. 


Steam    Boilers  — Interesting    Report. 

The  Hartford  Steam  Boi-ler  In- 
spection and  Insurance  Company 
makes  the  following  report  of  its 
inspections  in  May: 

During  the  month  576  visits  of 
inspection  have  been  made  and  1,101 
boilers  inspected,  905  externally  and 
328  internally,  while  115  were  tested 
by  hydraulic  pressure. 

The  number  of  defects  discovered 
were  490,  of  which  49  were  regarded 
as  especially  dangerous.      These  de- 
fects in  detail  were  as  follows  :    Fur- 
naces out  of  shape,  30.     Fractures, 
17 — 7  dangerous.     Burned  plates,  30 
— 5  dangerous.     Blistered  plates,  56 
— 10  dangerous.     Sediment  and  de- 
posit,   52 — 4    dangerous.      External 
corrosion,    30 — G    dangerous.        In- 
ternal  corrosion,    18 — 2    dangerous. 
Internal  grooving,  2.     Water  gauges 
out  of  order,  29.     Blow-out  appara- 
tus out  of  order,  2.     Safety  valves 
out   of   order,    12.     Pressure  gauges 
out  of  order,  79 — 3  dangerous.     De- 
ficiency  of   water,    9 — 4  dangerous. 
Broken  braces  and  stays,  8 — 1  dan- 
gerous.   Boilers  condemned,  2.    The 
defects  which  are   brought  to  light 
by    careful    inspection    during    the 
month  are  often  numerous,  and  but 
for  their  timely  detection  serious  dis- 
asters might  occur.     Our  object  in 
reporting   them   is    that,   as   far   as 
practicable,    their     recurrence    may 
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be  obviated  by  calling  attention  to 
them.  These  defects  Avhen  taken 
singly  may  seem  very  slight  and 
hardly  worth  noticing;  but  when 
one  familiar  with  this  work  has  seen 
the  subtle  and  insidious  work  of  the 
enemy  gradually  but  surely  progres- 
sing, it  is  time  to  cry  out  in  warning 
against  it.  A  little  corrosion  may 
seem  a  slight  thing,  but  when  it  is 
known  that  if  unchecked  it  will, 
sooner  or  later,  put  the  boiler  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition  and  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  all  those  who 
work  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  is 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  steam 
users  to  the  fact  that  the  best  boilers 
are  liable  not  only  to  this,  but  to 
any  one  of  the  defects  enumerated 
above,  and  show  the  importance  of 
securing,  at  least  once  a  year,  a  care- 
ful examination  of  every  part  of  the 
boiler  and  all  its  attachments.  We 
have  in  our  possession  a  piece  of  iron 
taken  from  a  plate  of  a  boiler  which, 
from  external  corrosion,  was  reduced 
to  -J  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  day 
before  our  inspector  discovered  it  80 
pounds  pressure  was  used  on  the 
boiler.  There  are,  no  doubt,  scores 
of  boilers  in  similar  conditions  in 
every  large  city  and  manufacturing 
town,  whose  condition  will  never  be 
known  until  they  are  thoroughly  ex- 
amined internally  and  externally,  or 
until,  under  combined  defects  and 
weaknesses,  unable  longer  to  resist 
the  power  within,  they  yield,  scatter- 
ing death  and  destruction  in  all  di- 
rections. 


Method  of  Computing  the  Speed    of 
Gearing'  and  Pulleys. 

The  following  simple  rule  for  cal- 
culating the  speed  of  gearings  or 
pulleys  is,  doubtless,  in  familiar  use 
by  many  mechanics.  We  give  it, 
however,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  who 
have  found  a  need,  in  practice,  of  a 
uniform  rule,  applying  to  all  cases. 
To  find  the  speed  of  a  driven  wheel 
when  the  number  of  teeth  of  both 
wheels  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  driving  wheel  are  given  : 
Multiply  the  number  of  teeth  of  the 
driving  wheel  by  the  number  of  its 
revolutions;  divide  its  product  by 
the  number  of  teeth  of  the  driven 
wheel,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  driven 
wheel.  For  examine:  an  80-cog 
spur-wheel  on  a  water-wheel  shaft 
making  85  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  driving  a  thirty-four  cog  pinion ; 
to  find  the  speed  of  the  pinion  mul- 
tiply 80,  the  number  of  cogs  of  the 
driving-wheel,  by  85,  the  number  of 
revolutions,  and  the  product  is  6,800. 
Divide  this  product  by  34,  the  num- 
ber of  cogs  in  the  pinion  or  driven 
wheel,  and  the  quotient  is  200,  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  pinion 
per  minute.  To  reverse  the  rule : 
The  number  of  teeth  and  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  driving- 
wheel,  and  the  number  of  revo- 
lution of  the  driven  wheel  be- 
ing   given,     to     find     the     number 
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of  teeth  of  the  driven  wheel.  In 
the  case  above  supposed  multipy 
80  (number  of  cogs  of  spur-wheel) 
by  85  (number  of  revolutions),  and 
divide  the  product,  6,800,  by  200, 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
pinion  per  minute ;  the  quotient,  34, 
is  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  pinion 
or  driven  wheel.  In  calculating  the 
speed  of  pulleys  the  same  rule  is 
adopted,  except  that  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  or  pulley  is  used  in  place 
of  the  number  of  teeth.  The  speed 
cf  the  driving-wheel  being  multi- 
plied by  its  diameter,  the  product  is 
divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  driv- 
en pulley,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  pulley; 
or  if  the  same  product  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
pulley,  the  quotient  will  be  the  diam- 
eter of  the  pulley. 


Compressed  Air  as  a  Motive  Power. 

A  Portland  (Me.)  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Advertiser  says : 

The  experiments  which  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Spear  has  recently  made  in  this 
city  upon  compressed  air  as  a  motive 
power  have  made  a  very  considerable 
sensation  among  men  of  all  classes — 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  capitalists 
and  inventors.  It  is  evident  that  in 
certain  branches  of  manufacture  a 
complete  revolution  must  follow  up- 
on the  general  introduction  of  this 
simple  and  economical  substitute  for 
steam  or  water  power.  Whether  en- 
gines  of  verv  high  pressure  can  be 


successfully  worked  by  this  new 
agency  is  still  a  debatable  question 
among  our  intelligent  mechanicians. 
Mr.  Spear  has  invented  a  governor 
which  as  easily  controls  the  pressure 
as  the  governor  of  a  steam  engine. 
He  claims  that  air  can  be  compressed 
in  the  reservoir  to  an  extent  double 
the  power  of  the  engine  that  com- 
presses, thereby  saving  a  very  large 
per  cent,  in  fuel ;  that  the  pipes  can 
be  extended  to  an  almost  indefinite 
extent,  and  the  obstacle  of  friction, 
which  previous  experimenters  have 
found  almost  impossible  to  deal 
with,  is  by  a  simple  invention  of  Mr. 
Spear's  entirely  overcome.  The  ne- 
cessity of  long  lines  of  shafting  in 
large  shops  is  thereby  obviated,  and 
each  workman  becoming  as  it  were 
his  own  engineer,  the  work  of  keep- 
ing a  large  engine  constantly  run- 
ning, when  perhaps  only  a  small 
part  of  the  factory's  machinery  is  in 
motion,  is  done  away  with.  Mr. 
Spear  affirms  that  the  tidal  force  at 
Tukey's  bridge  alone  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  compressed  air  for  all  the 
machinery  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
that  the  water  power  at  the  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Presumpscot,  if  applied 
to  the  same  purpose,  would  give  a 
sufficient  power  for  a  manufacturing 
city  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
habitants. 

"Steam,"  said  Mr.  Lardner,  "is  the 
great  annihilator — it  annihilates  time 
and  space."  "Yes,"  said  another,  "and 
multitudes  of  passengers,  too." 
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CO-OPERATION. 


I  saw  a  sapling  and  a  sycamore, 

A'weeping-willow  and  a  graceful  pine. 
A  bed  of  Shakspeare'e  pansies  ;  each  one  wore 

A  different  tace--a  rose  and  columbine. 
And  all,  though  varying,  'neath  one  wise  control, 
Throve,  leafed,   and   blossomed  one   harmonious 

whole. 
Men  are  somewhat  like  the  flowers, 

And  like  the  wavy  trees; 
Endow'd  with  various  gifts  and  powers, 

Exposed  to  sun  and  breeze. 
Each  diflering  in  some  marked  degree — 
Here  ends  the  simile. 


Those  trees  and  flowers,  by  some  mute  intercourse, 
For  ought  I  know,  may  lend  to  each  a  grace  ; 

And  give  to  opening  charms,  by  mutual  force, 
A  hue  and  strength  which  only  soul  can  trace. 

And  men  might  wisely  thus  co-operate, 

And  rear  the  structure  of  a  happier  state. 

By  kindred  hopes  are  men  up-bouyed, 

By  kindred  faith  inspired  ; 
Alike  employers  and  employ'd, 

By  kindred  passions  fired. 
Oppressors  some — and  some  th'  opprest, 
Yet  none  are  truly  blest. 
Man  to  man  should  be  a  brother, 

Not  a  heartless,  proud  oppressor, 
Each  should  strive  to  help  the  other — 

Man  the  greater— man  the  lesser. 

Why  should  interest  inherit 

All  the  comforts  of  the  earth  ? 
"Why  no  place  for  "patient  merit  ?" 

Why  no  room  for  honest  wortn  ? 
This  is  not  just,  nor  could  it  be, 

Were  men,  like  men,  enfranchised — free. 
Could  men,  like  men,  co-operate 

And  avoid  life's  sadder  fate : 
Could  men,  like  men,  but  wi-ely  live, 

And  Nature's  higher  truths  receive  — 
And  in  one  peaceful  fold  unite, 

To  war  with  wrong  and  win  the  right. 

From,  "Home.  Scenes,''''  by  John  Blackman. 


(General  (Scrrespont>ence. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  May,  1871. 
Mr.  Editor:  In  your  remarks  on  my 
letter  in  your  May  Journal,  you  seem  to 
misunderstand  my  meaning  or  object,  in 
having  engineers  work  in  the  shop  while 
their  engines  are  being  repaired.  I  think 
every  person  familiar  with  locomotives  will 
readily  understand  my  letter  in  your  May 
Journal,  and  will  appreciate  the  motive 
that  induced  me  to  write  as  I  did.  I  wish 
to  have  engineers  know  how  to  take  care 
of  an  engine,  if  they  do  not  know  how  to 
build  one,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, that  there  is  plenty  of  work  about  a  lo- 


comotive that  it  is  as  much  advantage  to 
the  engineer  to  know  how  it  is  done,  as  it 
is  to  know  how  to  do  it,  I  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  discussing  the  apprenticeship 
system,  and  simply  wrote  to  define  my 
position  on  the  "platform  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  advice  as  regards  making  sure  of 
being  right  before  going  ahead,  and  would 
propose  the  same  advise  to  you,  and  refer 
you  to  your  April  Journal  for  your  "plat- 
form." 

No.  i. — On  page  183,  April  number,  we 
find  the  following:  "Would  it  not  be  more 
profitable  to  railroad  companies  to  employ 
none  but  first-class  practical  machinists  to 
rnn  their  engines.  We  contend  and  we 
challenge  any  man  to  prove  the  contrary,  that 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  locomotive,  generally 
makes  the  best  engineer.  Then,  if  this  be 
true,  why  not  employ  first-class  practical 
machinists  to  run  locomotive  engines,  in- 
stead of  men  who  know  comparatively 
little  (practically  speaking,)  about  the  en- 
gine. 

For  "platform"  number  two  we  refer  you 
to  your  May  Journal,  page  205.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Is  it  necessary  that  a  lo- 
comotive engineer  should  be  a  practical 
machinist  ?"  We  say,  unhesitatingly  and 
most  emphatically,  no,  it  is  not  7iecessary." 
A  man  should  always  lay  down  his  plat- 
form and  then  stand  fairly  and  squarely 
upon  it. 

We  feel  highly  honored  by  the  kindly 
and  honorable  mention  of  several  of  our 
leading  brothers  in  your  May  Journal. 
Brother  Anderson,  at  Memphis,  and  Broth- 
ers J.  E.  Becton  and  N.  Greener,  at  Water 
Valley,  are  among  our  most  active  mem- 
bers, and  I  am  truly  gratified  to  know  that 
they  are  not  so  bigoted  but  what  they  can 
dispense  the  honors  to  a  machinist. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  for  the  pros- 
perity of  your  organization,  and  hoping 
that  friendly  relations  may  be  maintained 
between  all  workingmen,  I  am  with  great 
respect,         Yours  truly, 

Charles  Wilson,  G.  C.  E. 
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Memphis,  June  4th,  1871. 

Editor  of  M.  and  B.  Journal : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  feel  incompetent  to  fill  a 
space  in  your  columns,  and  embarrassed 
to  appear  before  your  intelligent  readers, 
but  shall  endeavor  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning our  Union  in  Memphis,  and  the 
good  feeling  displayed  towards  it.  When 
you  parted  from  us,  you  did  not  do  so  with- 
out first  leaving  your  "mark,"  and  you  can 
feel  proud  in  hearing  of  and  remembering 
the  good  you  have  done  to  the  mechanics 
of  Memphis. 

We  organized  in  due  form  the  Wednes- 
day following  your  address.  We  received 
and  initiated  four  candidates,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  meet  every  week,  and  continue  in 
our  good  work  with  harmony,  which  is  the 
great  support  of  all  institutions,  and  which, 
I  hope  may  long  continue  amongst  us.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our  Mu 
tual  Relief  Association  of  the  M.  &  C.  R.  R. 
held  a  pic  nic  on  the  13th  of  May.  As  you 
will  remember,  I  told  you  when  here,  that 
its  object  is  to  assist  and  relieve  all  its  mem- 
bers, as  provided  in  the  constitution.  The 
founder  of  this  good  society  is  our  worthy 
M.  M.,  Mr.  Burke,  whose  sole  object  is  to 
elevate  his  fellow- man  in  his  laudable  under- 
takings, and  relieve  him  in  his  distress.  Mr. 
Burke,  you  are  aware,  has  done  much  for 
the  mechanics  of  Memphis,  and  still  con- 
tinues vigorously  in  his  good  work.  It 
would  be  well  for  Memphis  and  her  mechan- 
ics if  we  had  a  few  more  such  men. 

Our  Journal  is  becoming  very  popular, 
and  meets  with  the  approval  of  our  best 
citizens  and  mechanics.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  saying,  that  in  six  months  from  the  date 
of  your  coming  among  us  Memphis 
mechanics  will  be  the  largest  contributors 
for  it,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  furnish 
some  good  articles  for  its  columns.  We 
are  determined  on  establishing  a  Scientific 
Library  Reading  Room,  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  our  object  has  the  approval  of  all  who 
f  ivor  the  advancement  of  civilization.  We 
have  also  the  co-operation  of  our  sister 
Unions  in  this  city,  in  order  to  build  a  suit- 


able hall  for  its   special  benefit   and   pur- 
poses. 

Hoping  that  I    have  not  trespassed  too 
much,  I  am, 

Yours  fraternally, 

J.  C.  Mc. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  19,  1871. 

Editor  of  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal: 

Deak  Sir  : — With  pleasure  I  have  perus- 
ed the  columns  of  our  last  Journal,  and  am 
convinced  it  must  be  equally  as  gratifying 
to  the  rest  of  our  craft,  in  examining  its 
columns  and  being  informed  of  the  pros- 
pects of  our  Unions  since  your  appearance 
amongst  us.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
such  an  institution  was  a  stranger  in  our 
midst  before  your  appearance  here.  Now 
sir,  it  has  spread  throughout  all  our  cities 
and  towns  of  importance.  It  is  really  grat- 
ifying to  find  an  order  like  ours,  in  its  in- 
fancy, arriving  at  such  numbers  as  are  pre- 
sented to  our  view  in  the  May  number  of 
the  Journal.  It  is  to  you,  and  your  energy 
and  perseverance,  that  this  success  is  due. 
At  the  same  time  the  great  necessity  of 
union  and  co-operation  was  daily  becoming 
visible  to  the  mind  of  all  intelligent  me- 
chanics of  our  trades,  and  its  necessity  was 
felt  by  all. 

I  am  positive  in  saying,  since  our  order 
organized  here,  a  better  feeling  has  made 
its  appearance  amongst  the  members  of  our 
trades,  and  each  sees  the  necessity  of  our 
united  efforts,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  our 
constitution,  and  the  furtherance  of  its  ob- 
jects, in  elevating  the  working  man  to  the 
position  he  is  so  justly  entitled  to. 

I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
mechanics  of  America  will  awaken  from 
their  lethargy  and  clearly  see  the  necessity 
of  our  Trades  Unions,  the  belter  to  enable 
us  to  be  self-sustaining.  They  have  already 
waited  too  long,  and  it  is  now  to  be  hoped 
they  will  arise  with  a  firm  and  determined 
resolution  to  perform  the  great  work  they 
have  so  long  entrusted  others  to  do  for 
them. 

Our  trades  are  decreasing  in  place  of  aug- 
menting, and  without  the  aid  of  the  labor- 
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ing  and  manufacturing  classes  of  our  coun- 
try, our  cities  and  towns  will  soon  follow 
in  the  same  channel. 

In  my  next  I  will  say  more  on  the  union 
of  all  branches  of  industry,  benefitting  our 
country.     Hoping  to  succeed, 
I  am, 
Fraternally  Yours, 

J.  McTntosh. 


(For  M.  and  B.  Journal.) 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1871. 
Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  with  pleasure  I  take 
the  liberty  of  trespassing  on  your  valuable 
journal.  I  have  received  the  large  picture 
of  the  group  of  delegates  of  the  late  con- 
vention. I  must  say  they  are  really  worth 
the  trouble  and  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  solicit  subscribers  for  your  most  valuable 
and  ably-edited  paper,  I  assure  you  it  was 
not  so  much  a  desire  to  be  possessed  of  so 
fine  a  picture  as  a  wish  to  advance  the 
cause  of  union — a  cause  that  I  have  labored 
long  and  earnestly  to  advance,  and  one 
that  I  am  determined  to  stand  by  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  You  may  be  called 
upon  to  send  on  two  or  three  more  of 
those  pictures,  for  our  men  are  working 
hard  and  subscribing  liberally.  No.  1  of 
Albany  is  going  to  have  a  grand  pic-nic  on 
Monday,  July  17,  at  Myrtle  Grove.  We 
are  determined  to  have  a  good  time. 
Tickets  are  selling  fast.  We  calculate  to 
realize  about  $500,  if  the  Lord  favors  us 
with  a  fine  day.  Hoping  you  will  pardon 
me  for  this  trespass, 

I  remain  yours  with  respect, 

James  McGrath. 


New  York,  June  30, 1871. 

Mr.  Feheenbatch  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  think  it  would  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  our  Journal  if  you  would 
deem  it  proper  to  open  a  column  of  "  notes 
and  queries,"  in  which  subscribers  could 
ask  inlormation  of  each  other  regarding 
"  tricks  of  trade,"  &c.  For  my  own  part 
I  shall  be  glad  to  convey  to  my  brother 
members  any  thing  I  know  would  be  of 
use  to  them. 


I  beg  leave  to  start  by  asking  a  question 
which  I  think  will  be  interesting  to  most 
of  your  readers,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
"  Speeding  of  Pulleys." 

This  information  can  be  obtained  out 
of  a  great  many  books,  but  they  are  all 
so  intricately,  algebraically,  decimally, 
fractionally  and  proportionally  hard  that 
none  but  the  adept  in  arithmetic  can  un- 
derstand them,  and  they  are  therefore  use- 
less to  the  great  majority  of  machinists. 

I  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  a 
machinist,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ma- 
chinists I  have  known  during  that  time 
have  known  nothing  of  algebra  or  decimals. 
Such  books  are  only  waste  paper  to  most 
mechanics. 

To  illustrate — Mr.  Illingworth  in  his 
article  on  Gearing,  in  the  February  number 
of  our  Journal  tells  us  to  multiply  and  di- 
vide by  3.1416.  To  make  it  intelligible  to 
all  he  would  first  require  to  describe  the 
process  of  multiplying  and  dividing  by 
these  decimals. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  would  like  to  see  articles 
so  written  in  our  Journal  that  they  can  be 
understood  by  the  mass. 

But  I  have  a  problem  for  some  one  to 
solve,  to  wit :  Suppose  I  have  a  main  shaft 
turning  eighty  revolutions  per  minute,  driv- 
ing an  intermediate  shaft,  and  the  interme- 
diate driving  a  counter  shaft,  how  will  I  cal- 
culate the  diameter  of  pulleys  to  gain  2,500 
revolutions  per  minute  on  a  circular  saw  ? 

By  giving  this  question  publicity  I  may 
get  the  desired  information. 
Yours  respectfully  and 

Fraternally. 

Alpha,  New  York. 

— We  have  contemplated  devoting  a  col- 
umn to  something  of  this  kind,  and  think, 
with  Bro.  "Alpha,"  that  it  would  not  only 
be  interesitng  but  instructive  to  our  read- 
ers. 


Cleveland,  O.,  June  15,  1871. 
Mr.    Editor:  —  You   ask    "Is  Brother 
Wilson   afraid    to  carry  on    the  discussion 
through   the    columns  of    the    journal    of 
which  he  is  the  editor." 
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I  am  unable  to  determine  just  what  you 
refer  to,  but  suppose  you  refer  to  my  expla- 
nation given  in  a  former  number  of  your 
Journal,  in  reply  to  an  attack  you  see  fit  to 
make  upon  a  remark  in  the  "Engineers' 
Journal." 

I  will  simply  state  that  we  have  not  re- 
jected any  communications  that  discussed 
matters  that  are  for  the  welfare  of  working- 
men  generally,  or  for  our  particular  class. 
Charles  Wilson,  G.  C.  E. 


June  24,  1871. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  had  my  attention 
called  to  an  article  contained  in  the  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  Journal,  headed  "  Should 
Locomotive  Engineers  be  Mechanics,"  and 
as  the  subject  appears  to  have  engrossed 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal,  as 
well  as  the  readers  of  the  Locomotive  En- 
gineers' Journal,  I  concluded  to  ask  as  a 
favor  the  insertion  of  a  few  words  on  the 
subject,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  machinist, 
under  the  head  of  "General  Correspond- 
ence," my  intention  being  less  to  push 
my  own  views  than  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  other  members  of  our  organization  on 
the  points  in  debate  ;  besides,  I  feel  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  members  of 
both  organizations  should  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  of  the  relations  we 
bear  each  other  in  the  cause  we  mutually 
pledge  ourselves  to  maintain — Self  Protec- 
tion. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  M  and  B. 
Journal,  you  touch  slightly  on  the  subject, 
but  not  enough  so  to  satisfy  at  least  one  of 
your  subscribers.  As  I  intend  to  show  that 
I  differ  very  materially  with  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question,  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  differ  with  you  also,  and  ne- 
cessarily differ  in  opinion,  also,  with  those 
who  indorse  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  would  be 
understood  as  repudiating  all  ambiguous 
terms,  and  calling  things  by  their  proper 
names.  The  misapplication  of  such  terms 
as  "  theoretical    mechanic,"  "  natural    me- 


chanic," "locomotive  engineers,"  and  a 
host  of  other  high-sounding  absurdities  are 
nothing  but  misnomers,  the  assumption  of 
appellations  not  warranted  by  good  author- 
ity or  even  when  tested  by  the  light  of  com- 
mon sense. 

I  would  infer  that  machinists  and  engine 
runners  were  meant,  as  the  term  "  mechan- 
ic," as  applied  in  this  case,  is  entirely  out 
of  place.  Why  not  ask  the  question, 
Should  a  locomotive  engineer  be  a  carpen- 
ter or  a  tinsmith  ?  either  of  which  are  me- 
chanics. When  we  read  of  civil,  military, 
mining  or  mechanical  engineers,  we  know 
what  is  meant  exactly  ;  but  these  theoretic- 
al fellows,  those  who  have  it  bred  in  the 
bone,  their  natural  accomplishments  is  of 
such  a  high  order  that  the  art  of  manipula- 
ting the  metals,  etc.,  by  the  the  use  of  the 
hammer,  chisel  and  file,  or  the  lathe,  etc., 
are  deemed  unnecessary.  They  jump  from 
theory  to  practice  as  naturally  as  the  duck 
from  land  to  water,  with  the  difference  that 
the  duck  loaJdled  under  the  first  condition, 
and  they — why  they  waddle  all  through  the 
last.  Consider  such  a  useful  person  as  he 
who  runs  a  stationary,  in  railroad  parlance, 
a  portable  in  a  saw  mill,  or  a  blast  engine 
at  a  blast  furnace,  and  hear  them  claim  to 
be  stationary  engineers,  portable  engineers,, 
blast  engineers,  etc.,  wouldn't  it  aggravate 
the  absurdity?  Therefore  I  would  suggest 
the  caption  of  the  article  should  read, 
Should  Locomotive  Runners  be  Machinists. 

In  your  notice  of  the  subject  you  say  em- 
phatically and  without  hesitation,  "  No,  it  is 
not  necessary."  Now,  I  would  as  unhesi- 
tatingly and  with  emphasis  say,  It  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  go  further  and  say  that  they 
should  be  nothing  b\i\.  first-class  machinists, 
such  men  as  George  Stephenson  selected 
from  his  employees. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  no  man  will  be  permitted  to 
run  an  engine  of  any  kind — more  particu- 
larly a  locomotive — until  after  a  strict  ex- 
amination looking  to  his  abilities  as  a  ma- 
chinist, his  character  as  a  man,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  an  engine  and 
their  true  relation  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
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case  of  locomotive  runners  particularly,  a 
scientific  education,  embracing  the  science 
and  laws  of  steam,  heat,  expansion  of  met- 
als, etc.,  and  such  other  knowledge  as  is 
necessary  to  qualify  an  engineer  in  fact, 
not  in  name.  Then  we  might  be  permitted 
to  use  the  term  "  locomotive  engineer." 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  only  touched  on 
difference  of  opinion  ;  now  I  propose  to 
treat  with  difference  of  principle — as  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Where  it  is  claimed 
that  railroad  companies  would  enhance 
their  own  interests  by  taking  their  "engin- 
eers" and  firemen,  putting  them  to  work 
on  their  engines  when  in  the  shops,  and 
where  a  neglect  of  this  piece  of  disinter- 
ested advice  would  be  derogatory  to  their 
interests,  a  slight  puncture  of  the  thin  skin 
of  selfishness  that  is  apparent  in  the  advice 
would  soon  reveal  the  fact  that  the  true  in- 
terpretation would  read  in  other  words. 
The  great  mass  of  onr  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Runners  are  men,  trustworthy 
and  competent,  know  their  business,  and 
for  good  pay  assume  a  good  deal  of  risk  ; 
but  as  we  entirely  ignore  the  existence  of 
any  other  organization  but  our  own,  or  the 
rights  of  any  other  class  of  men  but  our- 
selves, why  let  us  go  in  and  learn  the  trade 
of  the  machinist,  if  necessary,  steal  it  from 
him  ;  what  to  us  if  he  apprenticed  himself, 
to  begin  with,  for  sixty  cents  a  week,  and 
served  five  years  ?  what  to  us  if  he  gets  but 
S2.75  or  $3. 00  a  day,  we  get  from  $100  to 
Si 50  per  month,  and  can  afford  to  work  for 
S2.00  a  day  when  in  the  shop  ? — fact— why 
that  is  the  machinist's  lookout  ;  his  Union 
is  not  so  strong  as  our  brotherhood,  conse- 
quently he  can't   fight  us  and  the  company. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  don't  believe  that  one 
in  a  thousand  of  the  brotherhood  would  en- 
dorse this  infamous  proposition  emanating 
from  their  journal.  The  manifest  injustice 
of  the  proposition  is  unworthy  and  insult- 
ing to  the  men  to  whom  the  proposal  is 
made.  But  I  find  on  perusing  the  corres- 
pondence which  the  article  brought  forth, 
that  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  Journal  endorses  the 
sentiment  in  such  sophistry  as   is  well    cal- 


culated to  gloss  over  the  consciousness 
many  such  as  himself  possess  of  their  own 
ignorance  and  incapacity,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  furnishes  a  good  example  of  their 
egotism  and  conceit.  I  quote  from  page 
121  Loc.  Engineers'  Journal:  "There 
can  be  in  my  estimation  no  real  argument 
against  an  engineer  being  a  machinist, 
while  admitting  that  it  does  not  require 
any  mechanical  skill  to  rrtu  an  engine  suc- 
cessfully on  the  road,"  etc.;  and  then  on 
page  122  he  says:  "First,  that  it  maybe 
the  cause  of  educating  in  our  business 
many  who  are  not  up  to  what  should  be  our 
standard  even  in  the  first  principles  of  an 
engine,  the  composition  and  use  of  steam." 
On  further  perusal  I  fail  to  find  "  secondly," 
but  further  on  he  proposes  "  to  compel 
young  men  whom  they  (the  corporation) 
propose  to  make  engineers  of,  to  work  at 
least  two  years  on  round  house,"  "or  gen- 
eral locomotive  work  " 

How  is  that  for  argument?  He  asserts 
that  there  is  no  real  argument  against  an 
engineer  being  a  machinist,  and  then  in 
language  anything  but  complimentary  to 
his  fellows,  tells  the  world  at  large  that 
many  of  them  are  not  up  to  the  standard  o 
knowing  the  first  principles  of  an  engine, 
etc.,  all  of  which  on  reflection  seems  good 
and  logical  reasons  why  we  should  let  them 
work  in  the  shop,  and  learn  them  some  of 
the  first  principles  they  seem  to  stand  so 
much  in  need  of. 

Hoping  that  I  have  not  taken  up  too 
much  space  to  the  exclusion  of  more  valu- 
able matter,  and  that  this  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  out  a  few  of  our  boys  on  this 
subject,  1  am  yours  fraternally, 

A  Machinist. 


PRINTING  and  the  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Editor  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal 

Sir, — I  am  far  from  desiring  to  condemn 
your  Trades  Union  Associations.  My  aim 
is  simply  to  throw  out  a  hint  that  may  set 
your  order  to  thinking,  and  to  induce  more 
deliberate  consideration  of  whatever  comes 
before  them  in  their  collective  capacities. 
From  the   dawn  of  Christendom   to    the 
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present  time,  but  very  few  events  have 
transpired,  in  themselves  worthy  to  startle 
mankind  with  their  world-wide  importance. 
In  the  order  of  their  coming  the  most  im- 
portant events  have  been  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  Printing  in  Germany,  and  the 
invention  of  the  Steam  Engine  in  Scotland. 
Hundreds  of  other  events,  in  themselves 
important,  but  all  subordinate  to  one  or  the 
other  or  both  of  these  transcendant  and 
overshadowing  inventions,  have  transpired, 
but  either  of  these  surpass  them  all.  Print- 
ing penetrated  and  enlightened  the  intellect 
and  confirmed  and  established  whatever 
of  vague  intelligence  had  found  its  way  to 
the  mind  of  man.  Years  rolled  on,  man 
all  the  time  rising  higher  and  higher  yet  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence  commensurate  with 
the  advancement  of  printing,  when  there 
arose  a  mechanic  whose  genius  conceived  a 
machine  of  so  wonderful  and  magical  a 
power  as  completely  to  revolutionize  and 
turn  back  upon  itself  the  current  of  busi- 
ness throughout  the  civilized  world.  That 
mechanic  was  Watt — that  machine  the 
Steam  Engine.  It  was  said  by  a  political 
economist  of  England  that  this  invention 
doubled  the  value  of  all  the  property  of 
Great  Britain  in  a  single  year  !  Who,  then, 
•can  compute,  who  measure  its  power  over 
the  world's  destiny  from  that  day  to  this  ? 
Who  would  venture  to  assert  that  the  ac- 
cumulated gold,  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones  which  the  earth  has  yielded  up  to 
the  toiling  millions  whose  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  their  development,  bear  even 
a  remote  comparison  in  value  with  even  the 
brute  metal  which  in  the  mean  time  has 
been  wrought  into  the  steam  engine  ?  In 
America,  vast  in  extent  as  it  is,  what  could 
have  been  done  without  it  ?  Were  it  possi- 
ble now  to  wipe  it  from  existence,  what 
years,  what  centuries,  even,  would  not  in- 
stantly succeeding  such  a  calamity,  roll 
back  upon  the  past,  leaving  a  desolation 
and  woe  which  neither  famine,  or  pestilence, 
or  internecine  war  could  entail.  The  wheels 
of  business  would  instantly  stop,  and  the 
world,  appalled  and  paralyzed,  behold  its 
c'oon  with  as  little  power  to  avert  it  as 


the  children  of  Sodom  possessed  on  the 
eventful  morning  when  Lot  gathered  his 
family  around  him  and  left  it  to  its  fiery 
fate. 

But  we  will  leave  that  thread  to  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  any  extent  the  reader  may  de- 
sire. We  are  aiming  at  another  which  we 
may  leave  as  abruptly  as  we  have  the  other, 
to  be  followed  in  its  turn  to  any  limit  the 
reader  may  wish. 

James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  Steam 
Engine,was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  a 
self-taught  man, — a  genius,  like  Burns  and 
Miller  and  others  of  his  countrymen, — 
one  of  those  studious,  industrious,  indefati- 
gable workers  and  thinkers,  who  would  fol- 
low a  conception  to  its  full  fruition. 

Though  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
workers  in  metals  in  Scotland,  he  had  not 
served  an  apprenticeship.  He  was  there- 
fore under  the  ban  of  the  trades  unions. 
The  faculty  at  Glasgow  University,  desir- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  his  skill  in  repair- 
ing some  and  changing  materially  other 
portions  of  their  philosophical  apparatus, 
employed  him  for  that  purpose.  But  he 
had  no  suitable  shop  in  which  to  perform 
that  grade  of  work,  and  what  is  more,  there 
was  no  shop  in  Glasgow  to  which  he  could 
gain  admittance,  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  trades  unions  which  barred  him  out. 

CONCLUDED   NEXT   MONTH. 


'^fteporles  of  dDflrcers. 


Report  of  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  M.  and  B.  of  N.  A. 


To   all  Unions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International    Union  : 

The  following  were  the  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  for  the  month  ending  June 
30th,  1871: 

RECEIPTS. 

Indianapolis,Ind.,sub.Jour.$  1  00 


June  1 
"  1 
"  4 
"     4 

"     8 

"     9 


Richmond,  Ind., 
New  York  City, 
Oswego,  N.  Y., 
Richmond,  Ind., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y., 


1  00 
4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

2  00 
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June  14.  Louisville,  Ky.,        "       "     $  1  00 

"  14.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,      "       "         2  00 

"  22.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,          "       "         4  00 

"  27.  Indianapolis, Ind.,    "       "         5  00 

"  27.  Wellsville,  O.,          "       "         3  00 

"  29.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,     "       "         3  00 

"  30,  Merrack's      Station,     Ala., 

subscription  to  Journal..      1  00 

"     4.  N.  Y.  City,  5  Copies  Jour.          50 

"     4.  C.  Blankhorn,  1  Badge. ..  .     1  00 

"     5.  B'iksmith  Helpers  Adv'm't.     6   50 

"  13.  Altoona,  Pa.,  1  Copy  Jour.          10 

"   13.  F.  P.  McFeely.  Treas.  I.  U.  42  90 

"  13.     Card  James  Meredith 3   10 

"  19.  F.  P.  McFeely,  Treas.  I.  U. 500  00 

"  22.  Jas.  Tillson,Copy  Proc'd'gs.         25 

"  26.     Frank  Roll,  1  Badge 1  00 

Total $591  35 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

June  1.     Expressage $  1  30 

1.     Premiums 25 

"     4.     Postage 4  00 

"     5.  Advertising  in  Advocate.  .    10  00 

"     6.     Postage 3  00 

"     S.     Postage 1  00 

"     9.     3.000  Journals 153  20 

"     9.     100  Circulars 4  25 

"  10.     Postage 1   50 

"  13.     Postage 1  00 

"  13.     75  Circulars 1   75 

"  14.     Money  Order 10 

"  14.  Frame  for  Premium    .....      1   75 

"  14.     Postage 3  00 

"  16.  Telegraph  New  Orleans. .  .      2  75 

"  17.     Telegraph  Renovo 1  60 

"   19.     Postage 6  00 

"   19.     500    Errata  Slips 1  25 

"  19.     Binding  Book 50 

"  22.  Lithographing  Letter  Head.  25  00 

"  22.     Printing  1  Ream 12  00 

"  22.     Seals 25   50 

"  24.     1  Quart  Mucilage 1  00 

"  29.     Wrapping   Paper 80 

"  30.     2,000  Wages  Keys 5  00 

"  30.     Cut  for  Journal    3  00 

"  30.     Office  Rent 6  00 

"  30.     Clerk's  Salary 75  00 

Total $351   50 

JOHN  FEHRENBATCH, 

President  I    U. 


Disbursements     at     this    Department    for 
the  month  ending  June  30th,  1871  : 

RECEIPTS. 

June  8.     From  No.  21  of  Pa $27  75 

"     9.         "      No.  2  of  New  York.   40  00 
"   15.         "      No.  15  of  New  York.  42  90 

Total $110  65 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

June  15.     To  the  Order  of  John  Feh- 

renbatch $42  90 

"     16.     To  the  Order  of  John  Feh- 

renbatch 500  00 

"     16.     Drafts  for  same 1  00 

"     16.     Postage   Stamps 1  00 

Total $544  90 


Treasury  Department. 

Middletown-,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1S71. 
To  the  Pres.  of  the  I.  U.  of  M.  &>  B.  of  X.  A. 
The    following   were    the    Receipts    and 


Insurance  Department. 

RECEIPTS. 

June  10.     From     Wm.    F.    Upright 
(contributions  on  death 
of  Scott  Davenport). . .  .$27  40 
"     10.     On  Death  of  Wm.P.  Miatt.  100  co 
"     12.     Sinking  Fund 2  27 

Total $129  67 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

June  12.  P'd  to  Anne  E.Davenport. $121  75 
"     12.  Paid  to    Wm.    M.  Walter 

Agent's  Fee    2  00 

"     12.  Paid  Sinking  Fund 2  27 

"     12.  Paid  Postal  Orders 70 

"     12.  Paid^Postage  Stamps....  iS 

Total $126  90 

F.  P.  McFEELY,  Treas.  I.  U. 


Secretary's  Report. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Department,  ) 
Syraccjsk,  July  1,  1871.       \ 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Interna- 
tional and  Subordinate  Unions  of  Machin- 
ists and  Blacksmiths  of  North  America. 

The  Receipts  and  Disbursements  at  this 
Department  for  the  month  ending  June  30, 
1871,  were  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  AND  POLICY  FEES. 

June  10.  From    M.   J.    McLaughlin, 

No.  1  of  New  York $2  00 

"     28.  From  G.  C.  Clark,  No.  7  of 

New  York   2  00 

Total $4  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

June  8.  To  i  Bottle  of  Ink 25 

"  28.  Postage  Stamps 25 

Total 50 

RECEIPTS — BALANCE  ON  THE    DEATH   OF    BRO. 
DAVENPORT. 

June  18.  From   W.  S.  Bradt,  Agent 

No.  5  of  New  York $  1  00 

"     23.  John   C.  France,  No.   1    of 

Wisconsin 14  00 

"     28.   G.  O.Barron,  No.  9  of  N.  Y.     1  00 

Total $1600 

DISBURSEMENTS   ON    THE    SAME. 

JuneS,  M'neyOrd'rtoF.P.McFeely.         15 

"  17.  Postage  Stamps 25 

"  23.  Money  Order 10 

"  28.  Money  Order 10 

"  28.  Paid  F.  P.  McFeely $15  40 

•  Total $16  00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED  UPON    THE   DEATH 
OF   BROTHER    WILLIAM    P.  MIATT. 

June  3.  From  Jacob  G.  Evans,  Ag't 

No.  23  of  Pennsylvania.  .$10  50 
"     4.  From  A.   J.  Malone,  Agent 

No.  4  of  Indiana 4  50 

"     7.  From  N.  A.  Vedder,  of  No. 

13  of  New  York 125 

"     7.  From  \V.  S.  Bradt,  of  No.  5 

of  New  York 1  00 

"   17.  From  William  Evans,  Agent 

No.  12  of  Pennsylvania.  .  n  00 
"   14.  From  Geo.  O.  Barron,  Agent 

No.  9  of  New  York  ..   42  25 

"  23.  From  John  C.  France,  Agent 

No.  1  of  Wisconsin 16  00 

Total $86  50 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

June  1.  Legal  Expenses  $2  00 

"     3.  Money   Order 10 

"     4.  Money   Order 10 

"     8.  Money  Order 50 

"  14.  P'd  Geo.O. Barron  Ag't's  Fees.  25 

"  17.  Money    Order 10 

"  23.  Money    Order ..  10 

"  28.  Money    Order   10 

Total $3  25 

The  standing  of  our  Insurance  Depart- 
ment is  very  good,  but  if  every  agent  will 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  for  the  next 
sixty  days,  we  will  double  our  present 
number.  I  hope  that  all  Unions  having  no 
agents  will  recommend  some  good  member 
for  that  position  without  delay,  as  we  wish 
o   strengthen    our  organization   by  putting 


every  spoke  in  its  place  and  leaving  noth- 
ing undone  that  will  benefit  our  cause. 

Agents  appointed  during  the  month  are 
as  follows  : 

Thomas  Bennet,  No.  9  of  New  York. 

Arthur  Irwin,  No.  7  of  New  York. 

George  Wilson,  No.  23  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Flecker,  No,  23  of  New  York. 
WM.  F.  UPRIGHT, 

Secretary  M.  L.  I.  D.  of  M.  &.JB.  of  N.  A. 

$>iaie  of  ^vabe. 

No.  15  of  N.  Y.  Trade  E,  wages  range 
from  I  H  L  to  V  T  H.  During  the  month 
we  initiated  Wm,  Crawford  and  Charles 
Brant,  both  machinists.  Upon  the  consti- 
tutional election  night,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term  :  George 
H.  Dodge,  Prest.;  Henry  Gucker,  Vice 
Prest.;  James  Barnes,  Rec.  Sec;  W.  Harper, 
Fin.  Sec,  W.  D.  Stewart,  Cor.  Sec;  W.  Car- 
ney D.  K.;  S.  Smith,  Cond.  Edwin  M.  Hill 
retains  his  position  as  Dep.  Pres.  I  am  in 
receipt  of  the  premium,  (a  groupe  photo- 
graph,) and  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
it  to  our  union.  I  am  almost  inclined  in 
these  remarks  to  give  the  names  of  several 
Cor.  Sees,  that  I  cannot  get  any  answer  from 
upon  some  very  important  subjects.  We 
have  changed  our  place  of  meeting.  No.  15 
now  meets  every  Wednesday  evening  in 
the  old  City  Hall,  on  Water  street. 

W.  D.  S.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  2  of  Miss.  Trade  H,  and  likely  to 
remain  so  all  summer.     Wages  range  from 

V  I  L  to  V  E  L,  but  V  L  T  is  about  the 
general  run.  Money  is  very  scarce  here. 
Initiated  during  the  month,  two.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  term  : 
A.  J.  O'Connor,  Pres.;  R.J.  Donovan,  Vice- 
Pres.;  J.  S.  Denson,  Rec.  Sec;  Wm.  Gra- 
ham, Fin.  Sec;  Jerry  O'Brien, Treas.;  E.  J. 
Evans,  Cond.;  Michael  Tiernay,  D.  K. 
I  see  in  the  June  "Journal,"  No.  1  of  Miss, 
claim  the  largest  number  of  subscribers, 
but  I  think  we  are  not  very  far  behind,  in 
proportion  to  our  numbers.  So  look  out, 
Bro.  C  alien.  If  I  don't  go  for  those 
horns,"  why,  I  want  to  know  it,  that's  all. 

R.  J.  D.,  Cor.  Sec. 
No.  2  of  N.  Y.     Trade  G  ;   wages    from  I 
H  L  to  V  T  H  for  machinists,  and  I  E  L  to 

V  L  T  for  blacksmiths  Union  feeling  con- 
tinues about  the  same  in  this  place.  Would 
like  to  have  a  visit  from  the  President  of 
the  I  U,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  few  who 
remain  indifferent.  We  are  very  glad  to> 
see  the  work  progressing  so  well  in  other 
places.  J.  P.,  Cor.  Sec. 
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No.  12  of  Pa.  Trade  D,  wages  range 
from  I  V  T  to  I  O  T  for  machinists,  and 
from  I  T  H  to  V  T  H  for  blacksmiths.  We 
initiated  this  month,  Hugo  Pelletier,  ma- 
chinist, Maybeiry  Burtnett,  blacksmith. 
The  name  in  last  month's  Journal  should 
have  read  ffm.  Conser.  The  officers  of  No. 
12  for  the  ensuing  term,  are,  Prest.,  Oiiver 
Bruce  ;  Vice  Prest.,  John  Hindman  ;  Rec. 
Sec,  John  M.  Kline  ;  Fin.  Sec,  Jacob  Cain  ; 
Cor.  Sec,  Edward  Long  ;  Treas.,  William 
Snyder  ;  D.  K.,  James  Halowell.  Mr. 
President, will  you  please  inform  us  through 
the  Journal  if  there  is  a  union  in  Wyandotte 
or  Kansas  City,  or  if  there  ever  was  one 
there,  or  any  part  of  Kansas,  and  at  what 
time  the}'  were  in  operation.  By  so  doing 
vou  will  oblige  many  members. 

H.  H.  Cor.  Sec. 

[Unions  will  soon  be  organized  in  all 
these  places  where  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  either  trade  to  warrant  it.] 

No.  4  of  Ind.  Trade  G;  wages  from  I  T 
H  to  V  T  H  for  machinists,  and  I  L  T  to  V 
T  H  for  blacksmiths.  John  Henderson, 
machinist,  was  initiated  at  our  first  meet- 
ing. Our  special  Cor.  Sec.  is  working 
steadily  and  earnestly  in  the  good  cause, 
and  by  recent  indications,  a  month  will  not 
roll  around  until  we  have  Matoon,  Illinois, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Peru  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
Dennison  and  Galion,  Ohio,  marching  un- 
der the  protecting  folds  of  the  Internation- 
al Banner.  I  tell  you  brothers  all,  we  have 
but  to  lay  the  principles  and  objects  ol  our 
beneficial  and  protective  organization  be- 
fore any  sensible  man  (no  matter  what  his 
nationality  is)  and  you  will  find  an  invaria- 
ble result,  which  is  "take  up  my  name  and 
let  me  be  one  of  the  brave  and  truly  inde- 
pendent men  who  are  not  afraid  to  belong 
to  an  organization  that  teaches  liberty,  fra- 
ternity and  justice."        J.  H.  S.,  Cot.  Sec. 

Please  give  the  names  of  the  two  admit- 
ted by  card,  and  the  member  visiting  by 
card. — Ed. 

No.  6  of  111.  Trade  H  ;  wages  from  I  L 
T  to  V  D  L.  Shops  working  second  para- 
graph in  H.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  term  :  Pres- 
ident, S.  N.  Baker  ;  Vice  President,  J.  Trit- 
line  ;  Rec.  Sec,  Edward  Thrasher,  Fin.  Sec. 
Wm.  Holden;Cor.  Sec,  R.  B.Thorne; 
Treas.,  S.  B.  Hughes  ;  Conductor,  David 
Schaffer;  Door  Keeper,  P.  McDermott. 
We  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I.  U.  to  pay  us  a  visit  when  he 
gets  out  this  way.  No.  6  meets  the  first 
and  third  Wednesday  in  each  month. 

R.  B.  T.,  Co?.  Sec. 


No.  3  of  Pa.  Trade  D,  wages  I  L  H  to 
V  T  H  for  machinists,  and  I  E  L  to  V  E  L 
for  blacksmiths.  The  following  are  the  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  term  :  Prest.,  H.  Re- 
gan; V.  P.,  H.  C.  Long;  Rec.  Sec,  J.  C. 
Allen;  Fin.  Sec,  P.  Evans;  Cor.  Sec,  J.  G. 
Leef ;  Treas,  S.  N.  Crouse;  Cond.,  E.  Lin- 
derman;  D.  K.,  John  Bailey.  There  is 
very  little  from  this  point  that  would  inter- 
est the  readers  of  the  Journal.  In  fact  the 
cheering  news  from  the  South  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  hold  a  candle  to 
the  good  work  you  have  been  doing  down 
there.  Hoping  success  may  always  crown 
your  efforts,  as  it  has  in  your  southern  trip. 
J.  C.  A.,  Cor.  Sec. pro.  tern. 

No.  2  of  La.  Trade  G,  wages  from  V  I 
L  to  V  L  T.  The  following  are  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  term.  Prest.,  W.Thompson; 
V.  P.,  J.  L.  Gisch;  Rec.  Sec,  Aime  A. 
A  venal;  Cor.  Sec,  J.  M.  Holland;  Fin.  Sec, 
R.  Stenhouse;  Treas ,  James  Mooney; 
Cond.,  John  Kearns;  D.  K.,  James  Higgins. 
Initiated  this  month,  L.  F.  Gisch  and  T. 
Cronan.  Withdrawn  by  card,  T.  T.  Mahony. 
Everything  is  in  good  order,  and  a  very 
good  union  sentiment  prevailing  here. 

J.  M.  H.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  I  of  Wis.  Trade  D  ;  wages  range 
from  I  H  L  to  V  I  L.  We  have  during  the 
last  month  elected  two  members,  and  sus- 
pended some  of  our  delinquent  brothers. 
We  have  elected  men  whom  we  know  will 
work  for  our  organization,  and  do  all  that 
is  required  of  them.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  Bro.  Fehrenbatch  will  pay  us  a  visit 
during  the  coming  month.  No.  i  meets 
every  Saturday  evening  corner  of  Third  and 
Prairie  streets.  E.  A.  W.,  Cor.  Sec, 

No.  3  of  N.  Y.  Trade  — ,  wages  range 
from  I  L  T  —  I  E  L,  to  V  T  H.  We  are 
doing  all  we  can  for  the  Journal,  and  will 
send  another  list  of  subscribers  soon.  No. 
3  meets  every  Wednesday  evening  at  179 
River  street.  A.  S.  B.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  3  of  O.  Trade  D,  wages  I  L  T  to  V 
T  H.  Admitted  by  card,  one;  visiting  by 
card,  two.  J.  G.  J.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  1  of  Ala.  Trade  and  wages  same  as 
last  report.  Initiated  during  the  month 
seven,  and  admitted  one  by  card. 

J.  D.  L.,  Cor.  Sec. 

Please  give  the  names  of  the  initiated 
and  the  member  admitted  by  card,  for  pub- 
lication.— Ed. 

No.  24  of  N.  Y.  Trade  about  D,  rate  of 
wages  from  I  H  L  to  V  I  L.  Initiated  this 
month,  A.  S.  St  John,  Mack  Ouigley,  John 
T.  Smith,  machinists  ;  admitted  by  card,  T. 
H.  Lyons  and  John  M.  Curry  of  No.  5  of 
N.  Y.  G.  D.  G.,  Cor.  Sec. 
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No.  3  of  Ala,  Trade  H  ;  shops  working 
second  paragraph  in  H.  Wages  V  L  T  to 
U  T  H  for  blacksmiths,  and  V  L  T  to  V  E 
L  for  machinists.  We  are  pleased  to  state 
our  beginning  looks  bright  for  a  small  place 
like  ours.  Our  brethen  are  responding  to 
the  call  of  the  good  cause  far  beyond  our 
expectations,  and  there  is  not  a  meeting 
night  but  we  have  applications  for  mem- 
bership. We  predict  that  ere  long  there 
will  not  be  a  machinist  or  blacksmith  in  the 
vicinity  but  will  be  a  member.  Our  breth- 
ren in  the  North  and  West  may  rest  assur- 
ed that  their  labor  in  the  good  cause  is 
highly  appreciated  by  us.  With  regard  to 
yourself,  believe  us,  your  glorious  efforts  in 
the  cause  ol  unity  are  most  highly  appreciat- 
ed. We  feel  proud  to  know  that  we  can 
raise  up  amongst  us  such  a  daring  advo- 
cate and  competent  brother.  It  makes  us 
feel  there  is  a  bright  future  before  us,  with 
you  to  lead  the  van.  The  Journal  is  highly 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  is 
a  credit  to  any  class  of  mechanics.  We 
hope  at  our  next  meeting  to  send  a  large 
list  of  subscribers  from  this  locality. 

T.  T.  McM.,  Cor.  Sec. pro  tern. 

No.  i  of  Miss.  Trade  D,  wages  from  V 
T  H  to  V  L  T,  Brother  Peter  Dennison, 
of  No.  i  of  Tenn.,  visited  by  card.  Initiated 
Alex.  E.  Neilson,  blacksmith.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
term.  Prest.,  Peter  Cullen;  V.  P.,  Horace 
Drewry;  R.  S..  Robt.  Hanson;  C.  S.,  Fred 
De  Vere;  F.  S.,  Patrick  Lyndose;  Treas., 
Michael  Dugan;  Cond.,  R.  J.  Thompson; 
D.  K.,  Jasper  Powell;  Trustees,  P.  Car- 
staphan,  J.  W.  Baker,  R.  J.  Thompson. 
This  being  my  last  report  before  retiring 
from  this  office,  I  desire  to  return  thanks  to 
the  President  of  the  I.  U.  for  his  uniform 
kindness  and  indulgence  in  our  official  re- 
lations and  personal  intercourse,  and  to  all 
Brother  Cor.  See's,  I  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  mv  successor  as  a  reliable 
brother,  and  one  who  will  faithfully  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office.  P.  C,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  17  of  Pa.  Trade  G,  wages  from  I  L 
T  to  V  T  H.  Initiated  this  month,  A.  M. 
Peak,  blacksmith.  The  following  are  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  term  :  Prest.,  W.  J. 
Barrett;  V.  P.,  W.  Bannester;  Rec.  Sec  ,  R. 
S.  Gleason;  F.  S.,  J.  B.  McSloy;  C.  S.,  II.  R. 
Rogers;  Treas.,  T.  Paradine;  Cond.,  W.  E. 
Stephens;  D.  K.,  Albert  Knox;  Trustee, 
James  Stewart.  R.  S.  G.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  13  of  N.  Y.  Trade  I,  wages  same  as 
last  report  with  not  much  prospect  of  an  ad- 
vance. We  have  lost  some  of  our  members 
lately,  owing  to  better  inducements  for  them 
in  other  localities. 

N.  A.  V.,  Cor  Sec. 


No' 2  of  Mich.  Trade  G,  wages  from  I  L 
T,  to  V  T  H.  Initiated  during  the  month, 
Wm.  H.  Bell,  Lewis  Andrews,  Maurice 
Hayes,  Charles  Smith  and  Joseph  Franz. 
At  the  third  meeting  we  had  a  visit  from 
the  President  of  the  I.  U.,  which  was  high- 
ly appreciated  by  the  members  of  No.  2. 
Mr.  Fehrenbatch  addressed  a  public  meet- 
ing at  the  City  Hall,  and  those  who  were 
present  went  off  highly  satisfied  with  the 
able  effort  of  our  worthy  President.  We 
also  had  a  picnic  and  excursion  from  this 
city  to  Sloan's  Grove,  which  was  well  at- 
tended by  the  members  ol  the  union  and 
their  friends,  and  also  by  Mr.  Fehrenbatch. 
The  picnic  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  the 
committee  of  arrangements  having  made 
ample  preparations  for  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  those  attending,  and  altogether  was 
the  best  managed  affair  of  the  kind  I  ever 
witnessed,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Brother 
Fehrenbatch  endeared  himself  still  more  to 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  workmen  of  Detroit. 
G.  T.  G.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  1  of  O.  Trade  B  M  3  B,  wages  from 
I  L  T  to  V  T  H.  Trade  and  wages  are 
about  the  same  here  and  can,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  charged  to  the  union.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  anything  can  prosper  if  its  prin- 
ciples and  objects  are  too  carefully  guarded 
I  believe  in  taking  the  candle  from  under 
the  bushel,  so  that  the  light  may  spread. 
Don't  get  one  hundred  constitutions  and 
lock  them  up  in  the  wardrobe,  but  scatter 
them,  so  the  blind  may  see  and  rejoice  with 
us  that  their  lives  were  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  and  they  may  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  brother  by  their  side  while  on  a  bed 
of  sickness.  This  report  relieves  me  from 
duty  as  Cor.  Sec,  but  with  your  permission, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  will  give  you,  in  the  next 
journal,  a  short  sketch  of  old  No.  1  of 
Tenn.,  which  was  carried  safely  through  the 
war,  and  then  robbed  by  seven  traitiors,  as 
per  Nashville  letter  in  last  Journal. 

R.  P.  B.,  Cor  Sec. 

No.  4  of  Tenn.  Trade  G,  wages  average 
V  T  H,  and  union  feeling  very  good  with 
prospects  of  large  additions.  I  wish  the 
reader  could  step  into  our  little  shop  and 
see  our  new  engine,  No,  8,  just  finished  and 
put  in  first  rate  working  orer,  and  will  do 
good  service  for  any  compan}\  She  has 
old  machinery  with  new  boiler,  and  you 
would  be  very  apt  to  ask  where  she  was 
built.  Both  M.  M.  and  men  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  work.  More  anon. 
M.  G.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  5  of  Mass.     Trade  G.M.  4  B.I.     Ini- 
tiated during  the  month  Patrick  Donahue. 
N.  B.,  Cor.  Sec. 
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No.  3  of  Mich.  Trade  D,  wages  range 
from  I  L  T  to  V  T  H.  Admitted  by  card, 
Chas.  V.  Brinkerhoff.  The  following  are 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  term:  Prest.,  Al- 
fred Mil  mine;  Vice  Prest.,  M.  H.  Hughes; 
Rec.  Sec,  C.  V.  Brinkerhoff;  Fin.  Sec,  H. 
B.  Milmine;  Cond..  John  Dekriof ;  D.  K., 
John  Shooh.  The  President  of  the  I.  U.  has 
promised  to  make  it  "  hot  "  for  us  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  as  soon  as  he  arrives  here, 
something  which  is  very  much  needed. 
No.  3  meets  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month 
in  Leppig's  Hall.  All  brothers  with  clear 
cards  will  be  welcome,  "  no  others  need  ap- 
ply." A.  M.,  Cor.  Sec. 

[Not  much  trouble  to  make  it  "hot"  any 
place  just  now.] 

No.  9  of  N.  Y.  Trade  D.  Initiated  this 
month  John  Barker,  machinist.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  term  : 
Prest.,  Augustus  Dow;  V.  P.,  Patrick  Clark; 
Rec.  Sec,  Thos.  Burke;  Fin.  Sec,  James 
Scranton;  Cor.  Sec,  George  Forsyth  Jr.; 
Treas.,  Andrew  Smith;  Cond.,  Charles 
St.  John;  D.  K..  P.  Callahan. 

F.  R.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  7  of  N.  Y.  Trade  (E)  M  4  B.  Union 
feeling  very  good.  The  following  are  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  term  :  Pres.  L.  F. 
Wilder,  Vice-Pres.,  John  Klock,  Rec.  Sec, 
Charles  Robinson,  Fin.  Sec,  John  Holmes, 
Cor.  Sec,  Lewis  F.  Seiler,  Treas.,  Frank  A. 
Lee,  Cond.,  William  Kelletts,  D.  K.,  James 
V.  Emery.  Initiated  during  the  month, 
George  Wetzel,  Henry  M.  Firth,  John  Zim- 
merman, George  Westby  and  David  John- 
son machinists.  Admitted  by  card,  Ezra 
Hamilton,  from  No.  17  of  N.  Y.  No.  7 
meets  every  Monday  evening,  in  Working- 
men's  Assembly  Rooms,  on  State  street. 
L.  F.  S.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  23  of  N.  Y.  Trade  at  some  shops  E, 
at  others  I.  This  being  my  last  report,  I 
wish  the  Cor.  See's  would  confer  their 
kindness  and  confidence  upon  my  succes- 
sor, whose  reports  and  communications,  I 
trust,  will  be  more  interesting  than  those 
heretofore  received  from  this  quarter. 

R.  B.  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  1  of  Pa.  Trade  D,  average  rate  of 
wages  for  machinists  I  L  T,  blacksmiths  I 
V  O.  The  Union  still  goes  on  in  good 
earnest.  We  have  adopted  that  well  known 
motto,  "  By  the  Eternal,  the  Union 
Must  and  Shall  be  Preserved"  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  Time  works  wonders, 
and  No.  1  will  soon  shine  out  in  all  her 
glory,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  em- 
ployers of  both  trades. 

T.  H.  McD.,  Cor.  Sec. 


No.  1  of  Ky.  Trade  D,  wages  from  I  L 
T  to  V  I  L.  'Visiting  by  card,  Brother  F.  J. 
Flothvvell  of  No.  1  of  Miss.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest transpired  here  during  the  month, 
with  the  exception  of  a  spirited  debate  on 
the  establishment  of  degrees  in  our  organi- 
zation, which  resulted  in  a  glorious  victorv 
for  the  affirmative,  but  this  should  not  dis- 
courage the  negative  side,  for  they  deserve 
credit  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
handled  the  subject.  This  debating  system 
should  be  continued,  as  it  not  only  insures 
a  more  regular  and  better  attendance  at  the 
meetings,  but  also  enlightens  them  of  many 
instances  in  the  past  where  they  might  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  thev 
had  been  more  attentive,  and  assisted  those 
who  are  still  using  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  build  up  an  organization,  which, 
before  long  will  not  only  equal,  but  surpass 
any  similar  organization  of  the  kind  on  this 
continent.  The  following  are  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  term  :  Prest.,  P.  H.  Camp- 
bell; V.  P.,  W.  H.  Nessalar;  R.  S.,  P.  I. 
Dowling;  C.  S.,  W.  P.  Atchison;  F.  S.,  Da- 
vid Miller;  Treas.,  R.  W.  Cowell;  Cond., 
Patrick  Connor;  D.  K.,  Alex  Larmouth. 
T.  J.  F.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  16  of  N.  Y.  Trade  and  wages  about 
the  same  as  last  report.  No.  16  has  agaiii 
been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  sus- 
pending one  of  her  members  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues,  but  think  it  is  the  best  thing 
to  get  clear  of  all  dead  heads  and  com- 
mence anew  with  true  and  tried  men. 

J.  W.  D.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  7  of  Ind.  Trade  D  ;  wages  from  I  H 
L  to  V  T  H  for  machinists  and  blacksmiths. 
The  rate  of  wages  reported  in  last  month's 
Journal  was  not  correct,  you  made  a  mis- 
take in  publishing  them.  Our  meetings 
are  very  well  attended,  we  meet  every  first 
and  third  Thursdav  in  the  month,  at  corner 
of  Main  and  Pearl".         J.  O.  H.,  Cot.  Sec. 

No.  2  of  Ala.  Trade  (B)  M  4.  Wages 
average  V  L  T  for  machinists,  and  U  T  H 
for  blacksmiths.  Initiated  during  the 
month,  E.  McAdams,  C.  W.  Reneau,  James 
Parker,  T.  E.  Williams,  James  Clancy,  W. 
T.  New,  A.  Harris,  P.  Quill,  A.  Fleming,  J. 
Stephens  and  A.  Lewis. 

T.  D.  R.,  Cor.  Sec. 

No.  1  of  Ga.  Trade  H,  wages  from  I  LT 
to  V  L  T.  Initiated  during  the  month,  two. 
There  are  still  some  of  our  fellow  tradesmen 
here  who  have  not  become  convinced  of  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  our  association 
when  we  get  fully  organized. 

L.  P.  K.,   Cot.  Sec.  p>o  tern. 

(Please  give  names  of  members  initiated 
each  month.) 
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No.  i  of  Tennessee.  Trade  (B)  M  3  B  i. 
The  excitement  (that  characterizes  all  the 
meetings  of  newly  organized  bodies,)  has 
subsided,  and  been  replaced  by  calmness 
and  deliberation  We  have  initiated  seven 
members  during  the  month.  We  are  tak- 
ing in  the  best  material  in  our  city,  and  ere 
long  will  have  every  good  machinist  and 
blacksmith  with  us,  even  those  who  hereto- 
fore have  appeared  to  be  the  least  inter- 
ested in  our  efforts.  Death  has  entered  our 
Union  and  deprived  us  of  a  most  worthy 
and  esteemed  member,  Brother  John  Hatch. 
His  remains  were  followed  to  their  last 
resting  place  by  the  members  of  this  Union 
and  several  other  societies  of  which  he  was 
a  prominent  member.  I  am  unable  to  give 
rate  of  wages,  owing  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee failing  to  report.  We  are  still  working 
for  the  "Journal,"  and  will  have  another 
list  to  forward  soon.       T.  S.  D.,  Cor.  Sec. 


(§)bifuaries. 


Hall  of  M.  and  B.  Union,  ) 

No.  7  of  N.  Y.,      [ 

Rochester,  June  19,  1871.  ) 

When  the  storm-beaten,  worn-out  hulk, 
that  has  withstood  the  dashing  of  a  hun- 
dred furious  seas,  sinks  at  last  to  rest  be- 
neath the  swelling  waves,  the  funeral  rite 
is  short  and  lightly  said,  and  few  are  the 
prayers  over  the  wreck  ;  for  men  say,  "  Its 
work  is  done,"  and  turn  away  and  forget, 
leaving  the  requiem  to  be  sung  by  the  wild 
billows. 

But  when  the  stately  ship  goes  down  at 
sea,  carrying  with  it  a  living  human  freight, 
the  light  of  hope  goes  out,  and  to  the  flush 
of  joyous  anticipation  succeeds  the  black- 
ness of  despair  ;  and  from  many  a  darkened 
home  ascends  to  Heaven  the  wail  of  bitter 
unavailing  lamentations  for  the  loved  ones 
who  shall  never  again  return  to  bring  light 
and  joy  to  the  desolate  household  ;  while 
the  heart  of  a  community  throbs  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  mourners. 

And  thus  do  we  of  this  Union  sorrow  for 
our  Brother  Edward  Beaumont,  and  sym- 
pathize with  his  grief-stricken  family. 

While  still  in  the  prime  of  youthful  vigor, 
a  prince  in  generosity,  true  as  steel  to  his 
friends,  and  bearing  in  every  lineament  the 
insignia    of    Nature's    nobility,    the    death 


angel  overtook  him  and  bore  him   away  to 
the  Silent  Land  ;  and  under  the  mantle  of 
Azrael    his    faults   are    forgotten    and    his 
many   noble    qualities   alone  remembered 
therefore,  by  this  Union, 

Resolved,  That  we  deepl}-  deplore  the 
loss  of  our  Brother  Edward  Beaumont, 
and  extend  to  his  family  our  earnest  con- 
dolence, reminding  them  that  he  is  "  not 
dead,  but  sleeping." 

Resolved,  That  in  memory  of  our  deceased 
Brother,  and  as  an  outward  emblem  of 
grief,  we  will  drape  our  Charter  in  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Machinists  and   Blacksmiths' 
Journal,  and  a  certified   copy  of  them   pre- 
sented to  the  family  of  our  late  brother. 
R.  W.  Lester,  ) 

Andrew  Sullivan,  I-  Committee. 
Elias  Mapes,  ) 


Buffalo,  June,  1871. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  M.  and  B.  Union 
No.  5  of  N.  Y. ,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Death  has  taken  from  amongst 
us,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  our  esteemed 
brother,  co-worker  and  social  companion, 
WILLIAM  P.  MIATT,  who  departed  this 
life  April  11th,  1871;  and 

Whereas,  The  solemn  duty  rests  with  us 
as  brethren,  under  one  common  bond  of  be- 
nevolence, to  express  the  sorrow  we  feel  in 
the  untimely  loss  of  our  departed  brother  ; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will,  we  regret  his  absence 
from  our  midst,  and  his  memory  shall  live 
in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  was  en- 
deared. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
deeply  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  wid- 
ow, family  and  friends  in  this  their  trying 
hour  of  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  token  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  ourdeparted  broth- 
er, the  Charter  of  our  association  be  drap- 
ed in  mourning  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  city  papers 
and  in  the  Machinists  and  ^Blacksmiths' 
Journal. 

TH03.  F    HAMILTON,  ) 
WILLARD  S.  BRADT,   \  Com'tee. 
ISAAC  RANSOM,  ) 
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THE    "AMERICAN    WORKMAN" 

Is  the  friend  and  champion  of  every  honest  laborer  of  whatever  trade, 
sex,  color,  or  condition  in  life,  and  of  whatever  political  or 
religious  faith.     Tt  favors  every  plan    of  co- 
operation or  .combination  that 
aims  to  make  the  laborer 
and  his  family 

MORE  SELF-RELIANT, 

MORE  INTELLIGENT, 

MORE  HOPEFUL, 

MORE  TEMPERATE, 

And  hence  more  independent  of  circumstances. 


In  order  to  bring  the  AMERICAN"  WORKMAN"  more  directly  to  the 

attention  of  the 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths 

Of  America,  we  hereby  authorize  any  member  of  any  Union  to  get  us  up 
a  trial  club,  at  the  subscription  price  of  50  cents  for  three  months.  The 
getter-up  of  the  club  will  reserve  enough  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble,  and 
remit  the  balance  with  your  order,  to  the 


37  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 

'We  are  glad  to  seed  specimen  copies  free,  if  you  will  only  write  to  us  and  give 
us  your  name. 
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